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PRIMULA. The t2st known of this species is 
y faevee the English Primrose. Easy of culture in any good Sie Bee im. zz 
acc garden soil. It is both a garden and a house plant g@imessmpemmcseenitescessmteescern it ener cera sree eae 
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WEEKS’ OREGON GROWN 
GLADIOLUS 


Specializing in the new and standard varieties 
of Glads. Let us have your name for our next 
season’s list, out in January. Do it now, lest 
you forget. Watch The Flower Grower for our 
specials ads. 

L. E. WEEKS, Route 8, Box 54, Salem, Oregon 


CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Brookville 

Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


Peonies-Iris 


12 Fine Peony Roots $5 


3 Reds, 3 Whites, 6 Pinks, all 
Standard Div. Regular retail price se peed 


30 Iris Roots, fine selection, for $2.00 
STONECREST GARDENS - Eay Claire, Wi 
Send for catalog; it’s free. oe 

















W. F. SHEARER 


Gladiolus Grower 





504 South College St. Amgola, Ind. 








MORE PERFECT PEONIES-BY GUMM 


Try one of my introductory collections. 
& fine named Peonies for $2.50 or 16 for 
$5.00. Fresh Peony seed 50c and $1.00 
per 100. Send for Catalogue. 


W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist. 
Remington ~ Dept. A - Indiana 








New Wholesale Pricings ie 


of Gold Eagle, Rose, Mulberry, 
Forest Sprite and other Austin 
Originations. We have a fine in- 
crease of stocks. Write us early. 


AUSTIN TRIAL GROUNDS 
356 North Freedom St. - Ravenna, Ohio olt 















PAEONIA ARBOREA (Tree Peony) 
BANKSI 
Large, double, flesh pink flowers, strong shrubs 
on their own roots, each $4.00; doz. $40.00. 
Very large, specimen plants, 15 years old, 
having bloomed profusely during 1928, at $15.00 
each. Herbaceous catalog on request. 


OBERLIN _PEONY GARDENS 
Box 115 Sinking Spring, Pa. 





Deer Lodge Glad Farm 
Honor Mich. 
Minuet, Gold Eagle, Phipps, Ford, Ben- 
nett, Giant Myrtle, Boynton, Carbone and 
nearly 100 leading varieties. Catalogues 
now ready. 


M. F. W RIGHT 

















Your Name and Address, Please? 


Of course you want to be on our mailin 

receive our new GLAD BOOKLET in the ae 
While your Glads are blooming you have time t¢ 
attend to it. A card will do. “ 


DECORAH GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
Box 257-A, Decorah, lowa 








Gorgeous TULIPS 
LANGGUTH OREGON GROWN TULIP 
bulbs are superior and guaranteed to bloom. 
Order now. 100 best Tulip bulbs (10 each of 10 

varieties) $3.50. We pay the postage. 
12 Madonna Lily bulbs_____ $3.50 
10 Regal Lily bulbs __ 8.50 
LANGGUTH BULB GARDENS 
City Cffice Concord Bldg. - Portland, Oregon 





JOERG’S WHITE 


No. 1—$1.25 each _____-____$12.00 dozen 


No. 2— 1.00 eneh —......~. 10.00 dozen 
No.5— .85each __------- 3.50 dozen 
No.6— .25 each ___ 2.50 dozen 


New Catalogue Now Ready 


GEORGE J. SOERG, INC. 
New Hyde Park - L.. N.Y. 








INTRODUCTORY OFFE 9 OE 
, SPANISH & HOLLAND IRS $2. 25 


Choicest, flowering size bulbs. Special mixture 
made up from 10 or more of the finest named 
varieties. All shades of blue, lavender, white, 
yellow and bronze. Write for free list of Hol. 
land, Japanese and Californian grown bulbs. 


GORDON AINSLEY - Campbell, Calif. 











MOTHER MACHREE 


and many other new and rare varieties 
are growing in our gardens this season. 
Get your name on our mailing list. 
KENDALL’S GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
Troutdale, Oregon 
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P-E-O-N-I-E-S 


and IRISES. Grown on Puget Sound. 
Sturdy plants. Profuse bloomers. Medal 
winners. Catalogue. 

PUGET SOUND PEONY GARDENS 
R. F. D. 12, Box 727 ~ Seattle, vB 














GLAD GUIDE BS 


This booklet is mailed FREE each year. It eon- 
tains several thousand words of Glad informa. 
tion. A practical guide for the growing of 
Glads. Many new and rare Glads are described 
and priced, Colors by Ridgway’s charts, bloom- 
ing dates, frank descriptions of varieties, com- 
ments, criticisms. 

THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 
Shannon City - 





















IRIS LIST 


READY JUNE 15TH 


ww. R. LEGRON 
124 Amherst Drive, TOLEDO, OHIO 


IRIS 


Try some 


PEONIES -- 


Quality counts for best results. 

Oregon grown plants. 

8.6 Primevere. Buff, center yellow_____~_- $4.00 

9.0 Sarah Bernhardt. Mauve-rose __ 2.25 
These two Peonies for $5.00, postpaid. 
Description price list for the asking. 


JAY MORRIS’ PEONY GARDEN 
R. F. D. No. 3, Box 104 Salem, Oregon 





GLADIOLUS 


Supreme 
In Quality, Selection, Service. 
Our Motto: 
‘“‘Not How Cheap, But How Good” 
A. J. ANDERSON 
White Bear Lake . - Minnesota 




















PEONIES 


This month we are offering two Peonies 
of the same variety for the price of one, 
also special collections of Peonies and 
hardy plants. Send for price lists, whole- 
sale and retail. 


BLUE RIDGE PEONY GARDENS 
Route 3 Kansas City, Mo. 














BOBBINK & ATKINS 


ROSES PERENNIALS EVERGREENS 
Ask for Catalogs 
Please state definitely what you intend to 
plant, as we issue several catalogs. 
NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS 
Ruthertord ~ - N.J. 













and Flower Grower readers are cordially in 
to stop at my 11 acre field of CHOICE G 
any time and see ORCHID LADY and most 
the BEST. Plenty of parking space and 
tiful shade trees to rest under. 

Turn into ELY ROAD at THE GREEN 
B. HALSEY SPENCER - Longmeadow, 











Seabrook Nurseries 


LOUIS G. ROWE, Prop. 
Seabrook - New Hampshire 
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Iris pumila. Extra early dwarf. 
Hardy. Pansy purple, rose scented. 
6, $1. Good standard varieties, Iso- 
line, Alcazar, etce., mixed, not la- 











beled, 12, $1. Rain Lily. Hardy to 
zero. White, fragrant. 12, $1. 
Not too late to view one of Stand Supreme 25 species rare wild flower seed, C 
° . ixed; amsonia to yucca. Pkt. 50c. 
. largest plantings of choic- =— 
the lat - . on Y oe It will pay you to write for my fall cata- All postpaid. August only. fi 
est varieties of a. in the log listing Peonies, Iris, Tulips, etc. w. A. BRIDWELL 
rorid. 1e anc yring your c P 
w orld Come a g ) A. E. KUNDERD Forestburg Texas it 
f riends. Goshen - . Indiana It 
j 
- 








Entered as second class matter March 31, 1914, at post office at Calciu 
Subscription price $2.00 per year, three years $4.50, five years $6.00 








m, N.Y., under act of March 3, 1879. 
(Copyright . by Madison Cooper) » 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING 
PLANTS; AND FOR THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN BALANCED OPEN-AIR ACTIVITIES 


Published monthly on the first of the month by Madison Cooper, Calcium, New York 
Subscription price:— One Year, $2.00; Three Years, $4.50; Five Years, $6.00; Single Copy, 20c. 
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The American Elm has Few Peers 


It thrives over a wide. range of territory and is valuable not alone for its 
landscape effect but for its timber. It also figures frequently in history 





























A Patriarch Among Trees;—Giant Elm Near Kingsport, Tenn. 


This grand old Elm is situated on the west bank of the North fork of the Holston River, three miles West 
of Kingsport, Tenn., in Sullivan County. Some qualified observers believe that this Elm was standing when 
Columbus discovered America, basing their deductions on the fact that this Elm has made a growth of but one 
foot in 50 years. 

It is now 22 feet in circumference and has a spread of 147 feet. 

_ This Elm is doubtless of the same species as our Northern Elms and shows the same habit of growth, although 
, its extreme age necessarily gives it a wide-spreading habit which younger Trees do not have. 
_ While the history of this giant old Elm is more or less a myth, it is a known fact that it was standing in 1791. 
; It is listed as the Rotherwood Elm, 7th in the Hall of Fame for Trees, listed by the American Forestry Association, 
| ~ Washington, D.C. 
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Suggestions on Organizing Garden Clubs 
BY GEO. S. BIRCH, (N. J.) 


the formation of the New Jersey 

Gladiolus Society, which after 
not quite a year’s activities, has a 
membership of 290; and being the 
organizer of the Vineland Junior 
Garden Club with 700 ambitious 
young gardeners enrolled, I am very 
much interested in the Editor’s re- 
quest in the July issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER for information relative to 
organizing Garden Clubs. Being 
president of the local Parent Teachers’ 
Association where three of the six 
lively young Birches are already in 
school,. (which school by the way is 
one of the State model schools of 
South Jersey,) and also being super- 
intendent of the West Baptist Sun- 
day School, as well as being an active 
officer in the New Jersey Gladiolus 
Society and Senior Delegate of the 
Vineland Junior Garden Club, it may 
be that some of my experiences may 
be helpful to those interested in or- 
ganizing and carrying on the work of 
Garden Clubs. 


Generally speaking, I have found 
that the principles of conducting the 
technical side of a flower society differ 
little from those of other successful 
organizations. A constitution and by- 
laws covering the purpose of the or- 
ganization, eligibility to membership, 
officers and duties, meetings and dues 
is the foundation on which successful 
work is built. The purpose of the 
organization should be expressed con- 
cisely and briefly. If a society is or- 
ganized to include general garden 
flowers the purpose might be excused 
somewhat as follows: 

“The purpose of Garden 
Club is to. encourage flower growing, 
home and garden improvement.” If it 
is to be a club for some specific flower 
the wording would vary accordingly. 
The eligibility to membership would 
depend on what plans the organizers 
had in mind in desiring the formation 
of the club. If it is to be a group of 
women, or of men or of both, or for 
Juniors, the wording of the Article on 
Membership would be stated to cover 
same. In broad terms eligibility could 
be covered by including all those who 
love flowers and who desire to pro- 
mote the purpose of the organization. 
In the formation of Junior Garden 
Clubs it is well to set a limitation as 
to the number of eligible senior mem- 
bers, that the Juniors may fully realize 
that it is THEIR club. Our local 
junior club which is a branch of the 
Federated Junior Garden Clubs of 
South Jersey, calls for not more than 
six senior members, all of which are 
advisory in their duties excepting the 
Senior Treasurer who has active re- 
sponsibility as to the funds of the 
Society. 

The number of officers required in 
the constitution and by-laws would 


| | ‘the for taken an active part in 


depend on the needs of the Society 
and can be added to as the organiza- 
tion grows. There should be at least 
the regular officers:—President, Vice- 
president, Secretary and Treasurer, 
though the latter two may be com- 
bined into one if desired. If capable, 
interested members are available, the 
more folks among whom the responsi- 
bility is divided the greater the num- 
ber who will be vitally interested in 
the success of the organization. The 
larger the membership the more sys- 
tematic the organization would need 
to be. For example in the Junior Gar- 
den Club, membership covering chil- 
dren of school age almost entirely, the 
constitution calls for delegates from 
each room in the schools of Landis 
Township. These delegates, of whom 
there are about 50, with the Executive 
Committee carry on the business of 
the Club. Each delegate is selected 
by the club members from the room 
he represents. He brings to the meet- 
ing the needs of the members he rep- 
resents and takes back reports of 
what has been done. This gives 
specific training along the line of lead- 
ership and from the standpoint of 
training is well worth while, in addi- 
tion to the good that the club is doing 
in encouraging the boys and girls in 
their gardening. 


While speaking of the Juniors I 
might mention that boys and girls 
need lots of encouragement in the way 
of contests and special incentives to 
keep their interest keen. One of the 
most worth-while incentives under- 
taken for our Juniors this Spring was 
a written contest on working out plans 
for a Junior Garden Club Exhibit. 
Gold coins were given as prizes and 
the winning plans will actually be put 
into practice at the South Jersey 
Gladiolus Show to be staged this 
August. This contest was doubly val- 
uable as the boys and girls in planning 
for the exhibit realized the need of 
taking the best care possible of their 

































































Prize-winning School with largest percentage of 
enrollment in the Vineland Junior Garden Club 


gardens in order to stage th; 
Exhibit. One beautifully Sc | 
paper revealed the fact that that lit. 
girl who had no ground where <i “2 
could grow flowers was plannin " 

grow her flowers on the simpor ad 
The big-hearted lady who had offer de 
the prizes, learning of this, offered 4 igti 
piece of ground on her estate for thi >» on 
little girl’s garden this year. Roo - 
where the greatest interest was show | 
during the year have been given spe 
cial work to do for the club, the 
group of boys is growing some value” 
able Gladiolus bulbs that wars ae 
awarded the club in a membershini 
contest, another group is growins 
choice Dahlias which also were pri Be that 
won by the Club in the Federation, ome 


f 


membership contest. Each of thet a 
activities was given local publicity ite Bes 
the daily papers and the importance if ipect 


the club kept before the communi 

All this helped make the boys ai hy 
girls realize that their Garden Club the | 
was worth while. m ¢ 


/ Club 
| Sy to go back to the subject of meet 
organizing Garden Clubs: Fess 







‘has | 
or membership dues should be deter.) 7/5 
mined partly by the need for funds 85 
in the society after it is organiza) 5°! 
and also by the ability of the prog. 
pective membership. If making thet th, ! 
dues $1.00 per year will mean twice ag Clubs 
many members as a membership) {3% @ 
where $2.00 per year is required, they 272™ 
lesser dues would of course be moref 2°°4S 
desirable for a larger number of e-§ 272™ 
thusiastic members is more to be def 2/28 
sired in Garden Clubs especially thar my 
a smaller group with the same amount thei ¢ 
in the treasury. I personally believal @°" 
in making the dues as low as is posmeo”’ | 
sible to carry out the program i one 
mind even though it means a leg eid 
amount in the treasury, for I believe an - 
a Garden Club should be organizai liz = 
primarily for the stimulation of flower ~ 
interest and not for the amount off ieee” | 
money it can raise. g 
The programs throughout the year 
would depend somewhat on the pur 
pose of the organization and the scop 
of its activities. In order to hay 
continued interest, meetings ough 
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far apart, though of 

: Geritory covered A = 
jp would enter in when de- 
pent often to meet. The N. J. 
‘ndiolus Society meets quarterly with 

de of the quarterly meetings consti- 
juting the annual meeting and exhibi- 
“ion each year. Its membership, cov- 
ging a wide area, and the difficulty 
1 getting the members together, is 
an item that influenced the placing of 
the meetings quarterly instead of 
monthly. The society 1s seriously con- 
sidering holding monthly meetings in 
each section, believing the interest of 
the society can better be stimulated 
that way where meetings are held in 
accessible driving distances for its 
members. Since the constitution and 
Jaws already provide four sectional 

‘ice-presidents each head in his re- 

spective section, such plans can be in- 
corporated without serious change in 
the constitution and by-laws already 
in operation. The Junior Garden 


img to b 
wrse the t 


/ Club constitution provides for regular 


meetings once a month but interest 


‘has been so keen that the boys and 


girls requested that they have meet- 


‘Bings every two weeks during the 


school year. ) 
As to the programs at the meetings, 


"I the general purpose of the Garden 


Clubs being to encourage flower grow- 
ing and garden improvement, the pro- 
grams should be planned to meet the 
needs of the membership. The pro- 
gram committee should outline general 


‘Eplans at the beginning of the year 


keeping in mind what the members 


would need to know to help them in 


“son. 


their gardening at that particular sea- 
For instance in the Fall at the 
ime for planting Tulips the program 


i could include a talk on types and va- 


-“trieties of Tulips, 


nized 
flower 
nt oi 


> year 


directions as to 
when and how to plant, how to ferti- 
lize, etc. During the winter months 
sthe meetings should be planned look- 
fing forward to the busy spring 





Ready for the Garden 
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months. Those who grow Gladiolus 
could be reminded that the Winter 
was the time to get bulbs cleaned and 
ready for planting, etc. Early in the 
Spring someone from the government 
experiment station, or the local county 
agent could be invited to give a talk 
on soil preparation, the value of culti- 
vation, fertilization, etc., etc. An out- 
standing speaker, expert in this line, 
is a drawing card to get the members 
out. During the spring and summer 
months when flowers are in bloom, 
the bringing to the meetings of flow- 
ers in season, adds greatly to the in- 
terest and helps show what can be 
done, (this is of course apart from 
the larger floral exhibitions to which 
the general public is invited.) Sea- 
sonable advice as to planting of seeds 
both annual and perennial, should be 
included in the plans for the pro- 
grams, also talks on garden arrange- 
ment, principles of landscape effects, 
etc. At all meetings there should be 
given opportunity for asking ques- 
tions and the giving of suggestions 
among the members that have been 
found helpful. It is by giving as 
well as by getting that the society 
can be most useful to its members. 
Also the meetings should be conducted 
according to a plan or order of busi- 
ness that could be included in work- 
ing out the by-laws. The following 
is copied from the by-laws of the 
N. J. G. S. and explains what I have 
in mind on this point. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS 


SECTION 1. At the meetings the follow- 
ing order of business shall be followed: 

. Calling meeting to order. 

. Attendance of members and visitors 
noted. 

. Reading of minutes of previous meet- 
ing. 

. Reading of communications. 

. Reports of officers. 

. Reports of committees, standing, spe- 
cial. 

. Deferred business. 
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8. New business. 

9. Presentation of exhibits, papers, lec- 
tures, and discussion of subjects per- 
taining to the purpose of the Society. 

10. Adjournment. 


One of the major activities of a 
Garden Club is the staging of flower 
exhibitions during the year. If there 
are sufficient blooms and cooperation 
warrants, more than one large exhibi- 
tion can well be staged each year dur- 
ing the different flower seasons. 
Flower shows encourage members not 
only to grow better flowers them- 
selves, which is a direct value to the 
locality in home improvement, but in- 
directly is also a contribution to the 
community in the way of further in- 
terest in flowers, and results in bring- 
ing in more members to grow more 
flowers to have better gardens to make 
a more beautiful place in which to 
live. I speak from experience for al- 
ready more than fifty new members 
locally, who would not otherwise have 
been interested, have joined the New 
Jersey Gladiolus Society this Spring 
because of the interest in the pro- 
posed South Jersey Gladiolus Show to 
be staged in Vineland, August 7th 
and 8th. We expect many more mem- 
bers will join at the time the show is 
staged to help take active part in the 
annual exhibition two weeks later at 
Camden. 


| PLANNING the year’s activities 

it is well to have in mind some 
definite object to work toward that 
year. Perhaps I can best explain by 
illustration. Our Parent Teachers’ 
Association had its election of officers 
for the coming year just previous to 
the close of the school year. As soon 
as the chairmen of committees were 
appointed and the general plans for 
each committee outlined to them, it 
was suggested that each keep in mind 
the needs of the coming year and sug- 
gest some specific goal toward which 
the society could center its activities 
for the year. The chairman of the 
Garden Club Committee suggested 
that since ours was now a model 
school for the state that we work to 
make the grounds model _ school 
grounds as well. He secured the 
valuable advice of an expert land- 
scape gardener who helped him lay 
out plans for this particular school 
grounds. The chairman of the com- 
mittee then offered to make a minia- 
ture layout of the plans, using wall 
board painted to look like bricks 
for the building, growing grass in 
flats to landscape the grounds that 
had been suggested, and stage at the 
coming flower exhibition. He thought 
this would be a stepping stone toward 
getting the approval of the Board of 
Edatcation in putting the plans into 
practice next Fall, when school opens 
and also give others a chance to see 
what this P. T. A. is doing. (In- 
cidentally the show manager for the 
South Jersey Gladiolus Show realized 
that this would help make a more in- 
teresting exhibition for all the vis- 
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itors.) When the chairman of the 
program committee learned what the 
Garden Club Committee had in mind, 
the programs (which are now prac- 
tically all planned for the coming ten 
months) were so worked out that this 
effort will be emphasized and encour- 
aged. Three special programs when 
admission will be charged are to be 
included in addition to the regular 
monthly programs. There will be a 
minstrel show and two lantern slide 
lectures planned on subjects covered 
by the geography classes of the pupils 
and ‘be given free to the school in the 
afternoon and repeated in the evening 
for the grown ups, thus filling an 
educational need at the same time 
finances are being raised to help in 
landscaping the school grounds. This 
is just an example of a need in a 
single group but shows what can be 
done by initiative and cooperation. 
The accomplishment of the plans will 
mean lots of hard work and expense 
as well, but the bigger the goal, the 
more worth-while the achievement. 


By the way, while on the subject of 
goals, it is well to be ambitious. Com- 
parisons are odious but no one can 
seriously object to a group or organ- 
ization doing its best. As we do our 
best, our best grows better. I like 
the slogan. “Let’s make our Garden 
Club the very best Garden Club WE 
can make it.” 


In addition to the big activities, the 
Garden Club can be of service in 
many other ways. Members of the 
club can be responsible for seeing 
that flowers are given regularly to the 
hospitals, charitable institutions, 
shut-ins, etc. Generally Garden Clubs 
include members of all different de- 
nominations. The members could 
work with the regularly appointed 
flower committees of the respective 
churches in seeing that flowers are 
regularly in place for all church 
services. 


In organization there is strength 
and this fact gives a Garden Club op- 
portunity to take an active part in 
solving community. problems that 
come up from time to time—standing 
as it does for home improvement it 
could logically work with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Rotarian and 
the Kiwanis clubs, for instance, for 
civic improvement as well as specific 
local problems that may arise. Many 
interesting opportunities for service 
develop as the Club grows in useful- 
ness, but it is well to remember that 
a Garden Club as well as any other 
successful organization can continue 
to grow only to the extent it is meet- 
ing the needs of its members and the 
community where its activities are 
undertaken cooperatively with a dem- 
ocratic spirit and a willingness to give 
credit where it is due. It seems to 
me that one of the great values to 
members individually is an opportu- 
nity to learn how to work together un- 
selfishly adopting the slogan, “each for 
all and all for each.” 


Septoninm: N. 
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Iris Grown from Bulbs 
BY FRED L. DELKIN, (Wash.) 


HE IRIS family is, indeed, a 

multitudinous one. Widely do its 

species differ from one another. 
Yet, to many individuals, an Iris is 
an Iris and the names of Dutch, Ger- 
man, English, Japanese and Spanish 
are quite interchangeable. What 
amazing ignorance! Even many of 
those who do differentiate between 
several well-known kinds are just as 
apt to expect a Japanese Iris to come 
from a bulb and a Spanish from 
fibrous roots. Little do they realize 
that, for one interested in flowers, the 
Iris family can afford a lifetime of 
study. Nor do they know there is a 
group of marvelous beauty and vast 
commercial importance about which 
people in general have little knowl- 


edge. “ 

The Tall-bearded Garden Flag is by 
no means the sum total of the family. 
It is beautiful, gorgeous, marvelous 
in the late modern hybrids; nor are 
the Siberian, tall-stemmed, abundantly 
flowered; and the broad-petaled Jap- 
anese, the rest of the story. Stoop 
and admire in the rockery the three- 
inch Cristata and gaze into the Lily 
pool at Psuedacorus, six feet high in 
its wet feet. But, come with me, 
flower lover and commercial grower, 
and I will show you the wonders of 
all. Let me have you meet the bulbous 
Irises. These are Irises that come 
from bulbs, not rhizomes. They come 
from bulbs as does the Tulip. At the 
top of the single perpendicular stem 
is the flower; around it, the few in- 
conspicuous, clasping leaves. How un- 
like the broad-leaf Garden Flags! 
How similar to the Orchid is the blos- 
som! These are truly the poor man’s 
Orchid. Like the Orchid, they are 
wonderful cut flowers. They last, 
they stand handling, and they ship. 
Not only have the blooms traveled dry 
across this continent, but a consign- 
ment. has come from England to De- 
troit, Michigan, where it arrived in 
excellent condition. 

Is it any wonder that, within the 
last two years, the growing of these 
Irises has sprung into great prom- 
inence among the commercial bulb 
growers of the Pacific Northwest? 
Nor will it be any surprise to find 
these Irises as popular for spring 
flowers as the Gladiolus is for Sum- 
mer and Fall. Just as soon as Ameri- 
can growers can supply the demand, 
these Irises will be grown everywhere. 

Of the bulbous Irises there are 


three species of commercial impor-. 


tance, the Dutch, Spanish and Eng- 
lish. The two former are in many 
ways similar and botanically speaking 


are known as Iris xiphium. They © 








































prefer a light soil, well-moistened q 
ing the growing season, and one whis 
contains lime. The latter 
Iris xiphioides, is most happy jn wet, 
heavy soil devoid of lime. Wy 
however, is finicky and all may 
grown in any soil with r ah 
care. The Spanish and English gp 
natives of the Pyrenees and ; 
there have been carried into Engels; 
and Holland for propagation and im. 
provement. ae 
The Dutch Iris is a hybrid ; 
originated in Holland. It ' 
within it the blood of the Span 
particularly the early, large-flowered 
variety, Praecox (miscalled Filifolia) 
and other wild bulbous species such 
as Tingitana, a wonderful flower of 
northern Africa. Similar to the 
Spanish Iris, the Dutch su it 
in every way. It is earlier to blog 
is of larger size, is of greater g 
stance and more beautiful coloring 
Moreover, in the newer varieties 
is becoming more beautiful from year 
to year. 


T= old varieties were combim.- 
tions of lavender-gray and yelloy 
white and yellow and similar unpro 
nounced contrasts. With the progres 
sive growers these have given way t 
the stronger colors and newer im 
proved varieties. Clear deep yellow 
have come into existence. The fines 
is Minister Heemskerk, very 
very early and of clear rich yell 
standards and deeper orange-yell 
falls. Also there is J. W. de Wil 
mid-season, a handsome deep-yellor. 
Yellow Queen is a deep self-color, ven 
early, but smaller flowered. 
blues have long been grown, 
perator, a rich deep blue with ora 
eyes is a splendid one. It is a hybri 
of Xiphium Praecox and is knowni 
commerce as Filifolia Imperator, | 
is a late-bloomer and is accompamley 
by Hart Nibbrig, a lighter shades 
blue indescribably beautiful. Earlier 
though of a similar coloring, is #3 
Garnier. Th. Wyck is of a medi 
shade of blue, a clear self colon 
There are large clear whites, D. H 
ing, possibly the best. There are’ 
eral clean-cut lavender and whitec 
trasts, the largest and finest of whit 
is Apol. There is a clear rosy-Onel 
one, early and very iarge, A@ 
Backer. There are, of course, mi 
more varieties, some old enough @' 
eliminated, others too young to Bip” 
won their spurs. Among the new 
fledglings from Holland, this yeah 
one truly distinctive, a violet’ 
bronze combination, that may 
quite popular. 

Surpassed by the Dutch, the 9 
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-. tg far from being eliminated. 
De act that it blooms later assures 
ie lace in the floral calendar. Among 
its Pnembers is a wonderful range of 
colors and good varieties by poe —™ 

llows, however, is Iris 
Pe i It is such 


reaches its superlative. 














Spanish Iris Cajanus 
(Deep golden yellow) 








varieties as Cajanus, Queen Emma, 
Yellow Wonder and Golden Lion that 
shows one how good a Spanish Iris 
can be. Then there is the large bronze 
individual, Thunderbolt and _ the 
strange but beautiful brown Prince 
Henry. There is the pure white, 
golden-eyed, King-of-the-Whites and 
the creamy white, lavender-shaded 














English Iris Tantalus 
(Light lavender-blue flaked deep lavender) 
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Flora. There are the blues. But in- 
deed, it is against these latter that 
the Dutch Iris very clearly shows its 
superiority. How pretty and graceful 
would King-of-the-Blues, La Nuit and 
Excelsior be, had one never looked 
upon the more robust Imperator and 
Hart Nibbrig. 

Even before the late Cajanus is out 
of flower the English Iris begins un- 








Dutch Iris Tran Hals 


(Pale lavender-blue and yellow) 








ENGLISH IRIS—A portion of the largest col- 


lection in America at the Delkin Bulb Farm (Delkin Bulb Farm, Washington) 
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furling its banners. Colors from 
white through pale blues to dark vio- 
let-black, from pale orchid lavender 
to deep red-purple are thrown upon 
the breeze. One may find more than 
half a hundred distinct kinds. A few 
are self-colored, many are flaked and 
splashed with odd mottlings. All are 
handsome, some boldly so, others de- 
licately. Blue Giant and . Princess 
Juliana are the bold giants, Cattleya, 
Queen Alexandra and Sunset the re- 
fined orchids. Bizarre in appear- 
ance are Bleu Aimable, De Lamartini 
and Lilacea. Like velvet plush is 
Nimrod. As white as the mountain 
for which it is named is Mont Blanc. 
All the others are worthy of mention. 
No amount of describing, however, 
can bring to one’s mind these beauti- 
ful flowers. 

When the last English Iris has 
faded it is mid-July. It is the con- 
clusion of two and a half months’ con- 
tinuous bloom from the bulbous Irises. 
From little bulbs the size of a Robin’s 
egg, to those as large as a Pigeon’s, 
there has come forth such wealth of 
glorious beauty as only God alone 
could create. 





Irises for the Small, Amateur 


ARDENS at Iris-time are more beau- 

tiful when there is plenty of yellow 
to lighten the effect, and, as the newer 
yellows would be too expensive for this 
list, one can fall back upon old varieties 
which may not have the best “form,” 
but which are floriferous and which in 
the mass give the desired block of color. 
Aurea is one of the best of yellow Irises 
and should be in every collection, large or 
small, but in addition to Aurea and for 
a paler yellow why not use the old 
standby, Flavescens? Examined closely 
it is not a marvellous flower, but it is 
steadfast and true, and, planted with 
the pale blue of Corrida and the pink of 
Queen of May, certainly will make a 
charming ‘combination. Few of the 
newer so-called “pink” Irises can beat 
Queen of May for general effect, and it 


is amusing to see a well-grown stalk 
win (as sometimes happens) over novel- 
ties in Iris shows. Among Intermediates 
there is nothing better than Fritjof, a 
good blue bicolor and a splendid “doer.” 
In the garden it is far preferable to 
Walhalla. Excelsa, classed often as a 
dwarf, blooms in this country with the 
Intermediate group and is semi-dwarf. 
A fine clear yellow, it is a free bloomer. 
An American variety raised by Mrs. 
Crawford is Zua. This is a crinkled 
flower of a bluish-white and blooms with 
the Intermediates. For making a rapid 
growth and lending contrast in the small 
garden it is unexcelled. Sometimes Irises 
with clear yellow standards will help 
in the brightening of an effect, and for 
this purpose I have found Loreley use- 
ful. Another variety is Rhein Nizxe. 
This fine, sturdy grower is first in its 
color section, and one can hardly do 
without it. Mr. Farr’s Georgia is 
slightly more costly, but a good “pink,” 
and increases rapidly. Among dwarf 
bearded varieties Lobelia is about the 
best, and a fine thing among the blue 
purples, making a rich mass to set off 
other spring flowers. I see that the 
much-vaunted Isoline is only 35 cents 
nowadays, and as it is extremely pop- 
ular with the general public and looks 
stately in the garden it might well be 
added to such a list. Perhaps it has 
“rabbit ears,” or “hounds’ ears” as some 
say, but in choosing a set of plants for 
a small garden difference in shape 
should be considered just as much as 
variation in color and height. Of all 
this list, if I could have but two, the 
varieties chosen would be Princess Be- 
atrice and Ambassadeur; and if but 
three, Aurea would be added. In some 
of our shows we have had a class for 
Irises costing not over 35 cents apiece 
to show exhibitors and visitors that it is 
not necessary to spend much money to 
have good standard varieties, and we 
have also had a class for the garden 
with not over a certain number of vari- 
eties, and that specified number a very 
small one. These classes have brought 
out many new exhibitors and have been 
very helpful towards popularizing the 
flower. 


ETHEL ANSON S. PECKHAM, (N.Y.) 
(in Gardening Illustrated,—English) 














1928 Iris Time in the Editor’s Gardens 


My Irises were not as good this year as they were last, owing, I think, to the fact 
that they bloomed rather extravagantly in 1927; and perhaps to adverse weather conditions 
last Winter. Nevertheless, a rather striking display of bloom was had for a considerable 
period, as the weather averaged cool during blooming time. 

This view is looking almost directly West, and if I were a word painter I would try to 
describe the colors of the Iris in the evening with the sun shining through them. As it 
is, I will only call attention to the fact that the most beautiful time to view Irises is just 
before the sun sets, and looking across the blooms toward the West. 





ptember, } use 
The Wettest Season sti 
OT sure that 1928 js oi tir 
N down in history as the welll - 


season, but I will say ¢ 2 
August 10th, that never save =I 
more favorable season for tree shrub nu 
and bush and foliage growth of al’ bu 
kinds. Many trees and shrubs all su 
monly show a yellowing and ripening 
tendency by mid-July, but this veal , 
they have carried their beautiful ge 
green color and clean appearance . 
through into mid-August, and tree in 
growth has been especially stron the 
Alongside of my garage is a nut tan Th 
sprout, presumably either a Blac} 
Walnut or Butternut, which, startin |. 
growth from the ground this Sprin § « 
has made more than five feet of sten B 
and will doubtless make over six feet 
before the season is over. All sorts 
of tree growths have been little shor §- St 
of marvellous. ' su 
But the weeds! What a growth of A 
weeds! I have had more men at works 0” 
in my gardens this season, per unit) et 
of acres, than ever before; and wes ha 
have at no time been able to keep they W1! 
weeds down, although the appearance) ™' 
of my growing stock would be satis- th 





factory to most gardeners. What on 
like to see is absolute cleanliness, hy § . ™ 
this year I can see weeds most every su 


where. Frequent light rains haves t 
kept the surface soil of the ground 
moist almost continuously throughout 
the best growing season. The result 
has been a germination of weed seeds 


















which has probably never before been th 
known in my experience. It seem De 
as though every weed seed in the tor§, re 
inch or so of soil had germinated ang{ po 
made a plant, and ordinary cultivatio: is 
which would keep weeds in check, ha¥- be 
been not only ineffective but almost Bu 
hopeless in some cases. mé 

I wonder just what such a seaso is 
portends and can any of my reade if 
offer suggestions as to just what will be 
happen in 1929 should we encounter pr 
an extra dry season? Growth wil thi 
probably mature early, and therefor Li 
will not seriously winter-kill, unles§ un 
the Winter is a very severe one. Bul es] 


I am wondering what the influenc: 
will be on the growth in 1929, and 
what about the exhaustion of fertility 
resulting from the tremendous growth 
this year? I wish some scientific hor- 
ticulturist would dope this subject out) 
a little and see just what it mean.) — the 
Incidentally, I would like to see some) °F! 
qualified chap write up the results of 0 

this season’s growth as compared will . 












other seasons, if he has any act of 
facts to work on. is 
MADISON COOPER Oa 
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Insect Control in fec 
the Flower Garden} 0 

Arthur Gibson, Dominion Entoml} an 
ogist, Department of Agriculture, - 


tawa, Ontario, Canada, sends me his 
fifty-six page bulletin, well illustrateg’ Co 
and printed on fine paper, entitled ‘MR’ Av 
sects of the Flower Garden and Tie co} 
Control.” 
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-. ig one of the most complete, 
steightforward and business-like bulle- 
tins that has been my privilege to read, 
and although I am in doubt whether it is 
available to citizens of the United 
‘ anyway, I am pleased to print 
a notice of it for the benefit of my large 
number of Canadian subscribers. The 


_ pulletin has an index which makes the 


bject matter quickly usable, and it is 
“ plainly illustrated that its purpose 


. js more clearly understood, and the sug- 


ions the better applied. : 
oT he bulletin does not say whether it 
is available at a definite price, but this 
information can be had by application to 
the Canadian department as above. 
Those who are interested in various 
garden pests and their control, will do 


+ well to add this to their library. 





Bulletin on Chrysanthemums, Etc. 


The Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Wooster, Ohio, has just is- 
sued the bi-monthly Bulletin for July- 
August, the first article of which is 
on Chrysanthemums and Pompons, 
etc. Not sure whether this can be 
had on application or not but those 
who are interested in Chrysanthe- 
mums especially will be benefited by 
the Bulletin. There are also articles 
on fertilizers for Tomatoes, paper 
mulch for the garden, and several 


- subjects of general agricultural in- 


terest.— (Editor) 





Public Bulletins Exhausted 


A reader calls attention to the fact 
that recent Bulletins by United States 
Department of Agriculture have al- 
ready become exhausted, and I would 
point out in this connection that this 
is frequently the case. It is doubtless 
because of the fact that when a new 
Bulletin is issued the probable de- 
mand is so indefinite that the edition 
is limited for this reason. Commonly, 
if a Bulletin is in such demand as to 
become exhausted quickly, a new 
printing is made and it is hoped that 
this will be the case with the recent 
Lily and Bulb Bulletins because of the 
unusual interest in Bulb-growing and 
especially Lilies. 

— (EDITOR) 





Autumn Foliage 


A THE Autumn season of the year 
brilliantly colored foliage attracts 
the eye on all sides. The Maples, Hick- 
ories and other trees, whose leaves color 
early, have shed their foliage, but the 
Oaks, the noblest group of trees in east- 
ern North America, were at the height 
of glory very much later this year than 
is usual. The Scarlet, Red and White 
Oaks take on ruddy tints varying from 
reddish-purple and crimson to red. The 
Black and Swamp Oaks develop imper- 
fect shades of orange to leather-brown 
tints. All the Oaks hold their autumn- 
colored leaves longer than other trees 
and often we enjoy their color from mid- 
October to mid-November. Where de- 
ciduous-leafed trees are associated with 
Conifers, the landscape effect in the 
Autumn is immensely heightened. The 
contrast between the brilliantly tinted 
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foliage on the one hand and the dark 
green of the Conifers on the other is 
very impressive. 

One is often asked the why and where- 
fore of autumnal tints—a simple ques- 
tion not easy to answer, but briefly the 
metamorphosis is effected as follows: 
At the approach of Winter, leaves, 
which cannot withstand frost, cease to 
function as food factories, and the resi- 
due food substances are conveyed from 
the leaf-blade into the woody branches 
and there stored, chiefly in the form of 
starch, until the season of growth recom- 
mences the following Spring. The leaves 
from which everything useful has been 
transported form nothing more than a 
framework of cell chambers containing 
waste products, such as crystals of cal- 
cium-oxalate, which are thrown off with 
the leaves and help to enrich the soil. 
But while the process of food evacuation 
is going on other changes take place. 

In many plants a chemical substance, 
known technically as anthocyanin, is 
produced in the leaves and often to such 
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an extent as to become plainly visible 
on the exterior. In the presence of free 
acids in the cell-sap it appears red, blue 
when no acids are present, and violet 
when the quantity of acids is small. In 
a great many leaves the chlorophyll 
bodies, which contain the green coloring 
matter, become changed to yellow gran- 
ules. Sometimes these yellow granules 
are few and anthocyanin is absent, then 
the leaf, except losing its freshness, ex- 
hibits little outward change before it 
falls. In others the yellow granules are 
abundantly developed, and if antho- 
cyanin is absent or nearly so the whole 
leaf assumes a clear yellow hue. If 
there is an abundance of yellow granules 
together with free acids and anthocyanin 
the leaf assumes an orange color. Thus 
the leaf at the period of autumnal 
change by the presence of these sub- 
stances in a greater or lesser degree 
loses its green hue and becomes brown 
or yellow, crimson or orange, purple or 
red.— (“Bulletin” of the Arnold Arbor- 
etum) 





Seasonable Work for September 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD, (B. C.) (ig 


plants now for next year. 


Root cuttings of Geraniums in 
sandy soil, in a coldframe, and save 
stock plants of Lobelia for next year. 

Root cuttings of Salvia, Petunia, 
Coleus, Calceolarias, and other bedding 
plants, for next year. 

Prune Roses lightly now, as illus- 
trated; the hard pruning is done in 
March. 

Prune Raspberries by cutting out 
the old wood and heading in the new. 

Also prune Gooseberries and Cur- 
rants. 

Gooseberries are pruned by heading 


ers all kinds of bedding 


in the new wood to a few buds, cutting 
back side shoots to two buds and thin- 
ning out cross branches. 


Pot bulbs of all kinds now, for 
winter-forcing, and store in a dark 
place till well-rooted. 

Take cuttings of Roses now. 

Disbud Dahlias and Chrysanthe- 
mums. 

Earth up Celery. Make new As- 
paragus plantations and new lawns. 


Sow Cauliflower for wintering 
through in coldframes; also early 
Cabbage. 


Sow Turnip, Radish, Lettuce and 
Spinach for late use. 
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ROOT GERANIUM CUTTINGS 
FOR FLOWERING NEXT YEAR. 
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PRUNE. RASPBERRIES THIS MONTH, 
BY CUTTING OUT THE OLD WOOD, 
AND THIN, WEAK, SHOOTS. 


OLD WOOD 


FOR WINTER 
e FORCING 
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PRUNE GOOSEBERRY 
BUSHES NOW. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


“IT would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
* o* * * * * * the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —COwPER 





Adopt the Balanced Viewpoint 


[It HAS been my privilege to call attention from time 

to time, in these columns, of the misuse by city 
people of their country privileges. Not all city people 
are unreasonable and have so little judgment, but 
there are many who seem to run wild when they get 
outside the city limits and it actually seems as though 
they thought everything in sight was free to use as 
they see fit. 

It must be remembered that the great “open 
spaces” which our city friends affect to think so much 
of are not free for the use of everyone. Property 
rights in the country are the same as property rights 
in the city and property rights must be respected. 
Complaints multiply each year of the vandalism of 
picnicers and campers, and more laws have been 
passed, although quite unnecessary in view of the 
fact that ample laws are already in effect, to curb 
this rather heedless and wanton destruction. 

It is a fact that force is the guiding influence of 
many people. They do just what they are compelled 
to do and little besides, and although this is a pessi- 
mistic attitude to assume, it is nevertheless a true 
one. 

But there is another phase of the situation which 
is well told by “Aunt Sade” in our Wayside Ramblings 
department this month, and this Editor, for one, can 
vouch for the accuracy of Aunt Sade’s deductions. 
Many city cousins and relatives know their country 
friends during their vacation season and at no other 
time and if these same country relatives should hap- 
pen into the city on occasion, they are likely to get 
rather short treatment, as related by Aunt Sade in 
the article above referred to. 

MADISON COOPER 





Childhood and the Subconscious Mind 


I READ a note recently in a daily paper which “set 
me to thinking.” It was about a high school boy 
who was picked up penniless in New York. He had 
run away from his home in the Middle West to “go 
to sea.” He said that on his father’s farm the wind 
came sweeping over the meadows with the intoxicat- 
ing scent of a country dawn, and that it stirred 
strange longings; and his attempted flight was an 
effort to realize those obscure urges. 
That little story is nothing more than the story 
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of the urge which prompts almost every liv; 4 
ture to wander. It is in the blood of many Sis 
tions. It is based on the past experiences of sal 
lives of the species. It is, in short, the subcongcio - 
mind at work, and in the young the subconscious 
mind does work, whereas we older ones have stilled 
this urge and are governed by our supposedly gy 

perior mentality. " 

And looking back over the lapse of more than 50 
years to my own boyhood on the farm: Before I was 
eight years of age, (I remember the scenes as but 
yesterday,) inspiration came to me from a rapidly- 
running brook, coursing through meadows and pas- 
tures; and distinctly do I remember setting pieces of 
wood, as imaginary boats, afloat in that runnin 
water; and as but yesterday do I recall the flight of 
my imagination, wondering where those boats might 
travel on that running water. 

As a word painter, I am quite aware that I am a 
blacksmith, as the slang has it, but I have done the 
best I can with the idea, and I think my readers haye 
all experienced this same urge more or less, or in a 
different way,—this same strange action of the gsub- 
conscious mind,—inspirations which do not reach 
us in later years. 


Without the subconscious mind the human rage 
would deteriorate. It is based on the experiences of 
past generations from the beginning of time, The 
subconscious mind should play a much greater part 
in human affairs than it does today, and I might even 
suggest that it will play a much more important part 
in years to come. All progress may be attributed to 
the urge of the subconscious mind. 

MADISON COOPER: 





Why Dispute or Fight Facts? 
E W. (ED) HOWE, in his always interesting and 


unique Monthly, says that he believes our great- | 


est mistake is to “fight the facts of life.” 

Brother Howe says that we should admit facts 
and make the best of them and that those who do this 
get along best and “WITH GREATEST COMFORT.” 


Now this Editor for one does not like that word 
comfort. Comfort and enjoyment are two words that 
mean nothing in themselves and are likely to be 
greatly misunderstood and besides no one should look 
forward either to enjoyment or comfort as suggested. 
Enjoyment and comfort are all right as by-products 
but no good as objects to be attained. If we get 
comfort and enjoyment from useful activities, all well 
and good, but if we get them not, it may also be well 
and good. 


I have pointed out so many times that we are on f 


earth to get experience and to develop our faculties 
and natural endowments, that it seems almost un- 
necessary to say the same thing again, but good ad- 


vice will always bear repeating and repeating in [ 
many different ways. Get all you can out of life but 


do not forget that comfort, and enjoyment, and em 


tertainment are words which, as ordinarily accepted, 


mean usually a waste of time. 


Do not misunderstand me! A bit of recreation is 
surely desirable but when the main goal in life is to 
secure the intangible experiences referred to by the 
three capitalized words above, it is easily seen that 
— enjoyment and entertainment are a detri- 
ment. 


By all means, follow Ed. Howe’s advice and admit 
the facts of life; and make the best of them; but I 
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am willing to question Ed’s advice when he 
aiceats that those who make the best of the facts of 
life get the greatest comfort; providing, of course. 
that by comfort is meant an easy time. 
Let no man look forward to a time of ease or 
comfort, so-called. It generally means deterioration 


decay. 
and MADISON COOPER 





Brother Pellett Rings the Bell Again 


HE BEE articles by Frank C. Pellett which have 

appeared in THE FLOWER GROWER for some 
months past have been as interesting to the Editor 
as any feature of the magazine, and I take it that 
all Nature students must have been equally interested. 

For instance, just see what is told in this month’s 
installment about Queen Bees and Worker Bees being 
developed from the same larva or life germ, by being 
fed a different kind of food by the Bees. If an im- 
possible problem is wanted, just grab that and hang 
onto it for awhile, and see what you make of it. 

Such problems are not, however, impossible of 
answer. They only require that man pay the price, 
and the price is generally sufficient humility and ap- 
plication, of the right kind. No fact in Nature is 
denied to man if he is willing to sacrifice the neces- 
sary time and effort. 

And the subject of Honey leads off into the rami- 
fications of nutrition which are endless, not only as 
applied to Honey but as applied to all sorts of food 
products. We are learning things about food every 
day, and really know more than ever before, but the 
knowledge is still small and our physical existence 
decided)y crude; and although we are chesty about 
civilization and modern methods, there is plenty of 
room for improvement. 

MADISON COOPER 





Sell Your Surplus Stock! 


GOME commercial growers will perhaps criticize 
the Editor for offering such a broad suggestion 
as the above, but if they will analyze it a bit they will 
understand that I am doing missionary work for 
them rather than creating competition. 

The thought is based on a letter received from 
Utah giving the experience of a reader who has ac- 
cumulated so much in the way of perennials on his 
small city lot that he is unable to see his way out, as 
his sales are limited. My suggestion was that he 
should advertise his surplus stock in the form of 
collections, either labelled or unlabelled, at low prices, 
by means of the classified advertising department 
of his own city or nearby city dailies, especially 
Saturday or Sunday editions. A collection selling 
for $1.00 postage prepaid, or perhaps $2.00 postage 
prepaid, can be handled to advantage and a large 
number of sales made by suitable wording of the 
advertisement. One should, of course, make all the 
sales possible from his own premises to those who 
admire his blooming stock. 

Growers who can afford it, naturally give away 
their surplus stock to their friends and acquaint- 
ances, and the above advice is for the back-lot gar- 
dener who wants to keep buying and investing and 
finds his stock increasing so fast that he seems 
Swamped with it. 

Beginners lose opportunities for sales early in 
their experience when they have plenty of room. Do 
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not lose sales at any time even though apparently 
you have much space for your increase. A little local 
trade worked up from the very start not only in- 
creases the gardener’s income, but helps to induce 
many to grow flowers who might not otherwise do so, 
and incidentally introduces them to the best of avoca- 
tions and a really improved outlook on life. 

The above suggestions may be criticized because 
some people with a technical inclination believe that 
selling flower stock makes the difference between an 
amateur and a professional. But who cares about 
that, the classification is unimportant. The desider- 
atum is more and better flowers for everybody, and 
any reasonable means employed look good to me. 


MADISON COOPER 





Classified by Appearance of Yard 


T IS well said that the Front Yard reflects the character 
of a home. When neat and well-kept it is an evidence of 
stability in the resident; and it is doubtful if a family 
can have a better silent testimonial of culture and thrift 
than to possess a Lawn neatly-mowed and with a border 
of well-selected plants blooming throughout the Summer. 
A hundred pass the house to one who enters the door, but 
they are all impressed that the cultured there reside. 
Guests must pass through the tell-tale front yard be- 
fore entering the house; and it is there that they measure 
the brand of culture and thrift of the owner. Many de- 
pend upon the appeal of personality and the cultivated 
graces to win friendship, and forget that the place to 
begin putting guests in a good frame of mind is at the 
point where they enter our domain—the front gate. 
When a guest finds a yard filled with sticks and 
branches blown from trees during the Winter; broken 
jars, dishes, and wornout tinware scattered here and 
there, he naturally expects to find a slovenly-kept house. 
It expresses poor judgment to display in the yard, 
porch, or house, expensive vases filled with dummy Flowers 
for they can never compare with a real living and growing 
Flower. Besides it shows inertia,—they are the sort who 
try to cover their lack of attention to growing plants 
and making beauty everywhere by saying, “I can’t grow 
them ;—I have no luck.” 
Most results of work in the yard are worth the effort; 
and the Flowers, Grass and Trees in their silent way stand 
as a convincing monument to their grower. 


NELL BRIGGS MORETTI 





September 


When buzzards goes to sailin, like a feather, in the sky, 
And clouds like balls a cotton floatn way up high, 

And leaves begins to yeller, on the dry side a the hill, 
That’s when I git so restless that it hurts me to set still. 


Sometimes I set and look way off tords where I used to be, 

And seems like I can see a girl a-leanin ginst a tree, 

And back behind her they’s a slope where wild plum bushes 
grow, . 

And them so full a flowers they look like a bank a snow. 


A course, that’s jest a picture, like, riz up to plague me so, 
Frum I don’t rightly ricollect how many years ago; 

And that was in the Springtime, but it’s always in the Fall 
That I git to hankern so I can’t set still at all. 


Some a these here mornins, when I make up my mind, 

I’m gonta crank my rattle-trap and leave this place behind. 
And if I have a blow-out (which my casins ain’t right new) 
Wy, I ain’t like the feller that can’t patch a hole or two. 


W. A. BRIDWELL . 








The Garden Club Movement 


EN years ago there were very few Garden Clubs in 
"T tus country or in any other, but the last few years 

they have spread “like wildfire.” And a fine thing 
it is, too. Think of the joy of belonging to a club in which 
you have a kindred interest with every member! A 
greater force for civic betterment never existed. Parks, 
schools, streets, houses, even the slums of a city feel its 
influence, and “blossom like the Rose.” 

Begin by calling together three or four of the real 
dig-in-the-dirt gardeners, at someone’s home. Make out 
lists of other garden lovers and plan to interview them. 
It is best, even with small clubs, to have a constitution, 
officers, and a membership fee. A few formalities help 
to hold the club together, and as for the fee, it is human 
nature to value a thing if it costs us something. Any 
nearby Garden Club will loan its constitution for study, 
or one may be obtained'from the National Garden Associa- 
tion, Garden City, L. I. The simpler the organization, 
the better. President, Vice President, Secretary and 
Treasurer are all that is needed for officers, and their 
duties are the usual ones of any organization. Pick en- 
thusiasts for the officers,—unselfish people,—willing to 
work hard for the cause without thought of personal gain. 
These are the folk that make the wheels go round. 

The following was patterned after one sent by The 
National Garden Association: 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
GARDEN CLUB 
CONSTITUTION 


NAME 


Section 1. The name of this organization shall be ------------ GAR- 
DEN CLUB. 





OBJECT 


Section 2. The object of the club shall be the advancement of garden- 
ing, development of the home grounds, civic beautifying, aiding in the pro- 
tection of forest, wild flowers and birds. 


OFFICERS 


Section 3. The officers of this club shall be President, Vice-President, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Section 4. The affairs of the club shall be managed by an executive 
committee consisting of the officers of the club with two others appointed by 
the President. These will be appointed by the first meeting following the 
annual election. 

DUES 

Section 5. The dues of this club shall be one dollar, payable annually 
at the first meeting in November, which shall be the annual meeting for 
the election of officers. If not paid by Jan. 1st the member shall be dropped. 
Guests may be admitted by invitation of a member, and the payment of a 
guest fee of twenty-five cents. No resident of ------------ shall be a guest 
of the club more than once during the season except by special permission 
of the executive board. 

MEMBERSHIP 


Section 6. The qualifications for membership shall be an active interest 
in gardening. Applications for membership shall be referred to the execu- 
tive committee which shall report at the next meeting on the eligibility of 
the applicants. A vote of four-fifths of the members of the executive com- 
mittee shall be sufficient to elect the applicant. 


MEETINGS 


Section 7. The annual meeting to elect officers shall be held in Novem- 
ber. Monthly meetings shall be held the first Thursday in the month to 
discuss all phases of garden work. Other meetings may be called by the 
President to meet the needs of the club. The executive committee is also 
empowered to change meeting dates to coincide with local flower shows or 
other garden events. 

AMENDMENTS 

Section 8. This constitution may be amended by a majority vote of the 
executive committee but the members may veto such amendments by a vote 
of two-thirds of the registered membership. 


BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE I 


Section 1. The President shall preside at all meetings of the club, and 
of the executive committee, and shall be ex-officio a member of all com- 
mittees. 

Section 2. The Vice-President shall assume all duties of the President 
in the absence or disability of the President. 

Section 3. The Secretary shall keep the minutes of all meetings of the 
club, the list of members, shall conduct all correspondence of the club, in- 
cluding the issuance of notices of meeting. 

Section 4. The Treasurer shall collect, hold and pay out the funds of 
the club as directed by the executive committee and shall keep accurate 
books of account which shall be at all times open to inspection. 


ARTICLE II 
Section. 1. The executive committee may from time to time authorize 
the appointment of other committees, and determine the duties of such 
committees. When such committees have been authorized they shall be 
appointed by the President. 
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The first thing to decide on is the size of the club. If 
meetings are to be held in members’ homes, and thereb 
save hall rent, it is best to keep the membership undid 
fifty, and limited to active gardeners. Officers of the bi 
clubs complain that when “dead wood” gets in, the cus 
is unwieldy and hard to manage. It is wise, also, to avoid 
“pink teas” and other social aspects. There are other 
clubs for that sort of thing. Keep your Garden Club simple 
and inexpensive so that all real garden lovers can afford 
to join, and open their homes to Garden Club meetings 
without any burden of expense. 


"THE program must depend on local conditions. Some 

clubs have their regular monthly meetings in the Win- 
ter, with lectures; Summers are given up to garden visit- 
ing, lawn parties and similar affairs. Others, whose mem- 
bers are scattered in the Winter, have their lecture course 
in the Summer, the meetings being held in the members’ 
gardens. 


If you must plan a program with little or no money, 
there is an opportunity to use your brains. Anyone can 
have a fine program if they have unlimited money to 
spend. If Mrs. Jones, in your club, grows better Glads 
than anyone else, get her to tell the club just how she does 
it. Or Mrs. Smith may read a paper on Iris which she 
has compiled from back numbers of THE FLOWER GRowenr. 
Your local minister or high school teacher may be able 
to help you. If you are fortunate enough to be near a 
State Agricultural School, you will find them ready to 
cooperate. Even if the school is not near, there will be 
times during the year when some of the teachers will be 
in your neighborhood on business, and they would come 
to you if you would pay their railroad fares. Commercial 
gardeners, seedsmen and the local florists will sometimes 
give you an evening for advertising, because, in the long 
run, the enthusiasm of the amateur will become the basis 
of the demand for the products of the professional grower. 


If you have a Garden Club Federation in your state, 
help may be obtained from them. Our Massachusett’s 
Federation has a Speakers’ Bureau which keeps a list of 
speakers, and their subjects and prices, which any member 
club may have for the asking. There is also a list of 
exchange speakers, who speak without charge, but clubs 
should, of course, pay their expenses. If there are Garden 
Clubs in neighboring towns, several clubs may combine on 
an expensive speaker, and so lessen the expense. 


_ your program according to season. Ask everyone 
to bring their seed catalogs to a February meeting, 
and plan cooperative seed buying. Then get a local florist 
to demonstrate proper seed sowing at the March meeting. 
Hold this meeting at his greenhouse if possible, or in a 
big kitchen where he can have soil, screens, pans, flats 
and all necessary things to work with. There may follow 
lectures on transplanting, on annuals, perennials, soils and 
fertilizers, insect pests and seasonal work. 


In September, try your first flower show. Ask each 
member to bring the best flowers in her garden, in an 
appropriate vase. Arrange the flowers in one room, and 
while the club holds its business meeting in another room, 
the judges may make their decisions, and afterwards tell 
the members the good and bad points of their exhibits. 
Ribbons can be used for prizes. In November, the club 
may discuss winter protection of the garden; in December, 
Christmas Greens of Winter Window Boxes. By all means, 
have one meeting on house plants, a subject dear to many 
a gardener. 

One meeting should be on garden literature. Some 
clubs start a club library of such books. Club scrapbooks 
are interesting and inexpensive. Members may choose 
their own subject, and paste into the scrapbook (loose leaf 
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m the ten cent store will serve the purpose) all 
ee etion and pictures on that subject. The member 
who chooses garden poetry for her subject can see that 
the President is supplied with a poem to be read at each 
meeting. 
Finances are important, of course. Membership fees 
must depend on local conditions, but even in small com- 
munities, people will pay $1.00 a year. An associate 
membership is a source of revenue to aclub. Many people 
who are unable to attend regular meetings will pay a small 
sum which will entitle them to privileges on special oc- 


casions. 


HERE are numberless ways of raising money, too 
wel to mention, but it is nice for a Garden Club 
to raise its money in garden ways—plant sales, garden 
parties, and so forth. People enjoy helping the local 
Garden Club, especially if they see that the club is in- 
terested in civic work as, of course, every club will be. 

The most enjoyable way we ever raised money was by 
the adoption of the “vanishing parties” to our needs. 
Twelve of our members were invited to spend an after- 
noon together. As it was early Spring, this was an in- 
door affair. Each paid a quarter, and agreed to entertain 
eight people in some way, provided that each of the eight, 
in turn, promise to entertain four others. By agreement, 
refreshments were to be very simple. All through the 
Summer we had picnics, motor rides and lawn parties—a 
series of good times which cost very little, either in time, 
effort or money, and which brought $120.00 to our 
treasury. 

When our Vice-President died, the next Spring, we 
planted a cutting garden on the hospital grounds, in her 
memory, using plants from her garden, and from the gar- 
dens of club members. The work of caring for the garden 
is also done by club members. 

In conclusion, let me urge garden lovers to start a 
Garden Club, “be it ever so humble.” You will work hard, 
but you will be richly repaid in health, happiness and 
knowledge. Who could ask for more? 


BESSIE W. BUXTON, ( Mass.) 





¢ teas greatest compliments to THE FLOWER GROWER 
come from people who have read it during a protracted 

illness. Several such letters have come to me recently 

and from the most recent one I extract the following: 

“Since I have been so confined to my room, I have 

read and reread THE FLOWER GROWER from 1923 to 
the present time, and each time I have found more to 
analyze and enjoy.” 


Incidentally, there is a hint in such a compliment for 
the benefit of those who read too hastily. The fact that 
people are continually writing me that they get something 
good, and something important and new out of THE 
FLOWER GROWER every time they read it, proves without 
doubt that the magazine has a vast fund of facts and in- 
formation which can only be appreciated when read and 
reread, and perhaps reread more than once. 

As I have before pointed out, compare any issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER with any two issues of any other maga- 
zine and you will the better appreciate what has been said 
above. 

— (EDITOR) 





Someone has suggested that the secret of good health 
is the correct eating of Onions. But the party who made 
this statement did not explain how Onion-eating could be 
kept a secret. 
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have, they were too optimistic. 


The Old Songs 


HIS comes to me from the venerable Mrs. Sarah A. 

Pleas, of Peony fame. Its age is apparent at a glance. 
While it is not probable that many of us will be able to 
find the air, it is nevertheless interesting because of its 
McGuffey’s Reader tone. 


HUNTING 


A little boy went out to shoot, one day, 
And carried his arrows and bow; 

For guns are dangerous things at play, 

In the hands of children, you know. 

A little bird sat in a cherry tree, ; 
He whistled and said, “You can’t shoot me! 
Cookoo, cookoo, cookoo!”’ 


“Just wait,” said the boy, “till I get close enough, 

And see if I don’t shoot you through!” 

“Do you think,” said the bird, “that I’m not up to snuff, 
To sit and be shot at by you? 

I thank you, you are very kind, sir, 

An arrow is not to my mind, sir, 

Cookoo, cookoo, cookoo!” 


The boy raised the arrow to his eye 
And aimed it quite straight for awhile; 

The little bird left and away it did fly, 

Saying, “A miss is as good as a mile!” 

The little boy threw down his arrow and cried, 

The little bird laughed till it almost died, 

“Cookoo, cookoo, cookoo!”’ 


Now, all you kind sirs, whene’er you sit down 

To court a fair maiden so shy, 

Pray don’t let her know what you are about, 

Or else she will certainly fly; 

But set your snares with a lover’s art, 

And then you may laugh when you’ve won her heart— 
Cookoo, cookoo, cookoo! 


Mrs. Alice R. Corson asks for “Write Me A Song About 
Father.” Can anyone supply it? 
W.-A. BRIDWELL 





How Many Readers Per Copy 


PUBLISHERS who want to make out as large a clientele 

as possible have estimated that every copy of their 
magazine has at least five readers. Possibly some pub- 
lishers have claimed even more than this, but surely if they 
But this is only intro- 
ductory to giving a quotation recently received showing 


that one copy of THE FLOWER GROWER goes into nine dif- 


ferent homes, and if it is read by only one person in a 


home, this is surely a very “high percentage of efficiency,” 


as the efficiency experts would state it. Here is the quo- 


tation: 


“Every month I read my FLOWER GROWER and then 
it goes into eight different homes and comes back and I 
read it again, and so it gives pleasure and profit to many 
people.” 


Perhaps I am too conservative, but my own estimate is 
that the average number of readers per copy, of the aver- 
age magazine, does not probably exceed three, but I will 
admit that this is based on nothing more than personal 
impressions, based on comparatively small-observation. If 
any reader has collected data on the subject would be glad 
to have it. While in some homes a magazine is read by 
three or four or perhaps half a dozen different people, there 
are many other copies with only one reader, and in some 
cases this one reader perhaps skips several issues per year; 
but as before stated, I am naturally conservative. 


However, is there not among my publisher readers, and 
I have a goodly number of them, someone who has collected 
exact facts and information on this subject? 


MADISON COOPER 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 





venenenenecnceneres’ 


Little Stories from Life 4 





IN THE garden the big Sunflower towers far above his 

fellows and makes a most spectacular showing, but the 
richest, most penetrating perfume comes from the lowly, 
modest Mignonette. 

Whenever John L. Sullivan used to appear on the 
streets he was followed by admiring throngs of street 
urchins because of his commanding physique and prowess 
as a prize fighter, while frail little blind Frances Van 
Alstyne was writing songs over the pseudonym, “Fanny 
Crosby,” that will doubtless continue to exert inspirational 
and uplifting influences for ages. 

Often the most important factors in the general econ- 
omy are the most unobtrusive. Under every bridge can be 
found huge stones at the bottom of each abutment, that 
although entirely hidden from view and buried deep in the 
mud, hold up and bear the burden of the entire structure. 


“It is only in the spirit of true humility that there is 
any approach to the better things of life.”—President 
Coolidge. 


And Horace, living in an age when and in a place 
where he could speak feelingly from observation, wrote: 
“You will not rightly call him a happy man who possesses 
much; he more rightly earns the name of happy who is 
skilled in wisely using the gifts of the gods, and in suffer- 
ing hard poverty, and who fears disgrace worse than 
death.” 

No, neither the amount of possessions nor the extent 
of domain measure happiness. The Garden of Eden was 
Paradise because its tenants had not yet acquired the 
desire to accumulate personal property. 


One time a man’s poverty was usually measured by 
the number of Dogs he owned. Now it’s quite often 
similarly indicated by the horse-power of his car! 


The feeling of the flower-lover whose pocket-book is 
too lean to permit indulgence in the many new and high- 
priced varieties described so temptingly in the catalogues, 
or seen in his neighbor’s garden, must be akin to that of 
the urchin gazing with wistful admiration at the window 
full of fine toys displayed during the weeks preceding 
Christmas time; or the woman to whom fortune has been 
unkind, who stops in front of the attractively dressed 
department store window, gazing longingly at the fur- 
trimmed apparel with only car-fare in her pocket. 

And by the code of Moses we are warned that it is 
sinful to covet! 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





Two Opinions 
You say it is a dewdrop 
On the end of a long, slim leaf, 
That the night has silently gathered— 
I say it’s grief! 


Grief that Autumn is coming; 
A tear, shed by a flower 

At the sight of Summer, nearing 
Her dying hour. 


It may be but a dewdrop, 
But it’s truly my belief 
’Tis a tear, dropped by a flower 
Upon a leaf! 
IDA M. THOMAS 


x IS A FARMER by occupation and a peanut Politician 

by taste. He stands in great reverence of such Masterg 
of the noble art of hokum as have succeeded in gettin 
within easy striking distance of the county, state pe 
national treasury. : 


It became necessary for him to visit a city where re- 
sided a Government employee of some importance, which 
same had been his schoolmate in days agone. With him 
went his 10-year-old son, a rather intelligent lad, who 
was elated at the prospect of seeing the sights. 


After attending to the business that took him there 
X, after some hesitation, decided to call on his former 
schoolmate and absorb a little glamour, trusting rather 
faintheartedly that fate might, possibly, drop a crumb 
of his ruling passion in his lap. 


The great man received him right affably and warmed 
into discussion of the good old days. Nothing would do 
but that X and son take dinner with him at his home, 
Both X and the lad were embarrassed and conducted them- 
selves rather blunderingly amid the glitter and opulence 
everywhere evident in the home, albeit highly elated at 
the honor. 

On the way home the lad said: “Pa, if you and 
Mr. Z were boys together and had the same schooling, 
how is it that he has so much of everything and we're go 
poor?” “Son,” replied X, “I thought you knew that he is 
Federal Thingumbob for this district.” “I know that, 
Pa, but what does he do that they pay him so much?” 
“Aw, dry up, and talk about something you can under- 
stand!” 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





This Magazine Useful Everywhere 


= time to time people in the Far West, South and 
Southwest, write me with the suggestion that THE 
FLOWER GROWER does not apply as it might to their par- 
ticular climatic conditions. That this idea is largely er- 
roneous is proven from time to time by letters from those 
who really know. Here is one from a man who makes a 
business of flowers in the state of Utah: 


“Please find enclosed check for five years’ renewal 
subscription. Have enjoyed your magazine for many 
years and like it better every year.” 


Numerous letters of like purport come to me from the 
best-posted people in the business in all sections of the | 
country, proving that a magazine on horticulture cannot be 
sectional, and proving that THE FLOWER GROWER, although 
published in New York state, is adaptable to conditions | 
elsewhere. 

There are things in THE FLOWER GROWER which apply 
to Northern sections where frost penetrates the ground | 
during Winter, but this does not mean that the great mass 
of facts and information presented are not adaptable to 
conditions elsewhere. The principles of plant growth are 
the same in Florida or California as they are in Northern | 
New York. 


Those who expect exact information applying to their | 
particular location and problems are those who approach 
the problem from the standpoint of the rank amateur oF 
green-horn. Such readers will find THE FLOWER GROWER 
decidedly educational and a careful perusal of same will 
give them information to an extent which will be surprising 
as well as satisfactory. 

MADISON COOPER - 
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Brown Thrasher Youngsters 
BY LENA C. AHLERS 


EXT to Robins there seem to 
N be more Brown Thrashers 

(Thrushes) around here than 
any other kind of Birds. Almost any 
day in Spring as I glance out of the 
kitchen window I can see from one 
to five or six pairs hopping about in 
the yard. Although most of us think 
of these Birds as rather wild, they 











ing Roses always have their share of 
Thrushes’ nests. The long, prickly 
spines on the Roses make them a good 
protection for the bird homes, and 
when the Roses bloom, no Bird could 
ask for a more beautiful palace. Early 
one day last Summer I heard a great 
squawking of bird voices and I ran 
out into the yard to investigate. After 





Young Brown Thrashers in the Nest 


become quite tame and seem to de- 
light in building their homes near to 
humans. I think that they like to be 
about people if they feel that they 
will not harm them, and I have always 
thought it made them very happy if 
they believed you were paying atten- 
tion to their song. I have seen ma- 
ture Brown Thrashers stop in the 
middle of a gushing carol when I 
stopped watching them and glanced at 
a book in my hand. 

With so many Brown Thrushes 
around, there are naturally a good 
many nests made in our yard and near 
it, and the Rambler and other Climb- 


looking about for some time I found 
that a Brown Thrush, yet unable to 
fly much, had fallen from a nest. I 
stooped and picked it up intending to 
put it back into the nest, but before 
I could do so half a dozen parents 
were swarming around my head and 
had it not been for my bonnet I might 
have been badly wounded. I managed 
to get the Bird back into the nest and 
then such rejoicing! When the Birds 
had become quiet I got my camera and 
took a picture of the two babies, the 
one so eagerly waiting for food, the 
other quiet and satisfied, at least for 
the moment. 





We Love Our Catbirds 


BY IVA REED, (N. Y.) 


ORTH of our house is a small 
N orchard of Plum and Pear trees; 

south, Cherry and Peach trees; 
along the highway, across from us, 
are Apple trees; and our Apple 
orchards are back of the house. For 
two weeks this place was a wonder- 
land, while the fruit trees were in 
bloom. 

One morning, while we were at 
breakfast, an Oriole made a close in- 
spection of every blossom that was 
open on the two Peach trees outside 
our dining-room windows, bending his 
little velvet head over the work and 
occasionally calling to his mate. 





We have watched Cedar Waxwings 
in those trees, one very formally pre- 
senting a Peach blossom to the other. 
Humans are not the only ones who 
can “Say it with flowers.” 

Song Sparrows, a “Chippie,’” and 
Robins often sing there. A pair of 
Yellow Warblers are singing there, or 
flitting through, this week, (May 
19th), an Oriole, a Humming Bird, a 
Goldfinch, and a Catbird. 

When I went outdoors he called, 
“Hello! Hello! I’m back!” “Glad to 
see you. Have a good time?” “Yes!” 
Then he treated me to a very lovely 
song. When I came into the house 
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smiling, husband asked about the 
joke. I told him I was thinking how 
the Catbird advertises. Some writer 
has said his song is “marred by cat- 
calls.” Now, J like his sociability, and 
if I could sing as he can, I’m not sure 
I’d not want some way of letting 
folks know that is my song. Song 
writers copyright their work; I don’t 
blame the Catbird for having a trade 
mark. I’m for him, cat-calls and all. 
He gives us fine music when other 
Birds are to busy to bother. 

My first experience with them was 
when we lived elsewhere. I was out 
through the orchard picking Straw- 
berries and I kept hearing that pe- 
culiar call, and when I told husband 
about it and tried to imitate it, he 
said “Catbird. He likes Strawberries, 
too.” “O,”’ I said, “So that’s it! Try- 
ing to scat me away, was he?” | 

So many of the berries had a side 
gone, or maybe just a little chunk 
taken from a side. He would sit 
leaned forward, looking down at me 
and scold; so I mentioned it to him, 
if he would only eat them up clean, 
there would be more berries for us all, 
but he only jeered at me, and con- 
tinued to eat in his own peculiar way. 
When we came up here, he came too. 
Or, at least, it sounds like him. 

When the sweet Cherries are ripe, 
by standing in the door of one of the 
farm buildings that stands on higher 
ground and opens in the direction of 
the trees, I have counted as many as 
fourteen. If I threw the door open 
violently and burst suddenly from it, 
most of them would fly precipitately 
away, but if I come out slowly and 
quietly, a few will turn their saucy 
little heads and cat-call. It is just a 
jolly “Hello,” or do they mean 
“They’re good,” or could it possibly be 
mocking ? 

Last Summer when I was hoeing 
near the creek, I heard and saw a 
number of small Birds in a tall 
Willow. Suddenly above the rest 
came the notes of an Oriole. I espe- 
cially like his song, and as he had 
been silent a few days, I was de- 
lighted. It was afternoon, the tree 
stood east of me and I searched it 
eagerly, hoping to see his orange 
breast turned to burnished gold in the 
bright sunshine. I could not locate 
him. But presently a droll, “Yah, 
Yah!” rang from the tree. “Yah!” 
I answered, “you fooled me that time, 
didn’t you?” “Yah!” 





Do Birds Prepare for Migration? 


H4? you lodged thousands of Chim- 
ney Swifts under your roof over 
night, as uninvited guests, and heard 
their vociferous conference and evi- 
dent agreement to rest here for the 
night and migrate in early morning, 
you would not doubt their timely 
preparation. 


Since one or more pairs of Swifts 
have annually nested in our chimneys 
we became accustomed to their flitting 
and twittering around over house and 
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lots in the evening, supposedly catch- 
ing insects. I now know there was a 
greater number present than had been 
bred there, and I feel sure that some 
of them were scouts, sent in advance 
to investigate as to the most suitable 
place to hold their conference before 
migrating. 

When leisurely strolling over the 
town with a daughter, enjoying the 
pretty flowers and counting birds’ 
nests, we could but notice great flights 
of Swifts coming from all directions, 
twittering and joining the multitude 
overhead. We stood spell-bound as 
they circled around over the house- 
tops, their untold numbers increasing 
long after we were able to see from 
what direction. 

In early days we saw Wild Pigeons 
annually flock to our Beech grove to 
clean up the nuts. Later, living near 
Lake Michigan, we saw flocks of Wild 
Geese, Ducks, Prairie Chickens, Sand- 
hill Cranes and many other water 
fowls, but never any kind of Birds in 
such unbelievable numbers as_ the 
Swifts. 

The Swifts flew in companies, sway- 
ing gracefully in their flight, and an 
entire company would drop down a 
chimney at once, not another Bird 
offering to follow. The thing that 
appeared beyond belief was that the 
whole aggregation went down the 
same chimney, ignoring others of the 
same size and height. We were never 
able to understand how all that cloud 
of Birds could find room in the one 
chimney, even if packed like sardines 
in a box. 

SARAH A. PLEAS, (Calif.) 





Against the Starling 
I accept your invitation to give my 


experience with Starlings. I believe 
that the Starling, unless checked in 
some way, is destined to become the 
worst pest ever imported into this 
country. If, as you claim, it has it’s 
good points, I have failed to discover 
any of them. 

My next-door neighbor has allowed 
them to breed unmolested, year after 
year, in barns and hollow trees, and 
while not objectionable at first, they 
have increased rapidly, and each year 
discover some new source of food sup- 
ply in my garden until they have 
pretty nearly got me on the run. 

Robins and Catbirds would eat some 
Cherries but these black pirates come 
by hundreds and clean the trees in one 
day. As soon as the fall Apples com- 
mence to ripen they peck great holes 
in them and last year, for the first 
time, they attacked the Grapes; also 
destroyed my first crop of Peas by 
tearing the pods into shreds just be- 
fore they were large enough to gather 
and pulled or broke off all my first 
planting of Corn. 

I have been forced to give up feed- 
ing the native Birds in Winter as any 
food put out for them is instantly 
gobbled up by the Starlings. In fact 
the native Birds are rarely seen 


around my place now. [I have never 
seen a Starling attack other Birds. 
They simply overrun the place and 
hog everything in sight while the 
native Birds leave in disgust to seek 
more congenial surroundings, even as 
you and I would do if a horde of 
selfish, ill-mannered emigrants, in 
some way, got possesion of the land 
and settled in our neighborhood. 

So far, they have not touched my 
Berries but no doubt, they will be on 
the bill-of-fare this Summer. 

THERON C. FOWLER, (Conn.) 





The English Sparrow— 
“Balanced Viewpoint” 


Personally I think Sparrows are not 
as harmful as many people profess. 

They do eat a goodly amount of in- 
sects just as other Birds do although 
their diet may not be wholly insectiv- 
orous. Frankly and ungrudgingly, I 
will admit that they do eat grain and 
are adaptable to fight and chase other 
Birds off the premises in their vicin- 
ity, also they are not desirably clean 
in their habits of living. Their songs 
are not pleasing to some ears. But in 
Winter when the majority of our Song 
Birds have flown south, the English 
Sparrow is among our only inhabit- 
ants. Isn’t it pleasing to hear even 
the “detestable Sparrow” chirping and 
see him hopping on the snow? 

“Not a Sparrow falleth but that 
God knows it.” I believe that is the 
way it goes; so then if our Creator 
watches over the Sparrow, why should 
we meaningly kill them? 

True, English Sparrows do appear 
in abundance, but in the “struggle for 
existence,” a term applied to both 
animal and plant life, the Birds have 
to contend with storms, etc. In mi- 
grating many of the Birds are killed, 
so ordinarily we are not “overrun” 
by them. 

Quoting from Jules Verne: 


“We ought to respect the Snakes because they 
eat the noxious insects, and just as we ought the 
insects because they live on smaller insects still! 
At that rate, we ought to respect everything.” 


I think this can be truthfully and 
appropriately applied to Sparrows. 

I have diligently tried and hope I 
have succeeded in getting the “bal- 
anced viewpoint” as I love to read the 
Editor’s editorials. 

A. I. V., (Ind.) 





Our Humming Birds 


NE Summer there was a Humming 

Bird that spent most of its time 
in our yard. Every time Mother went 
out into the yard this Humming Bird 
would come to meet her, or he would 
hide in the Dahlias and keep giving a 
little squeak until she found him. If 
Mother did not notice him he would 
fly real close to her so that she would 
see him. 

The next Summer there was another 
Humming Bird. He was not as tame 
as the first one, but one day he was 
sitting on the clothes-line and let 
Mother get very close to him. She 
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went up to him slowly so as 
frighten him, and when she wal % b 
enough she reached up and ruffle the 
feathers on his breast. He wag 
ways careful after that not to let h 
get so close. 
Last Summer another Hummj 
Bird was in our yard most of the time 
One day he brought his mate with 
him. He sat on the clothes-line neg, 
Mother and then he coaxed and coaxeg 
to his mate, who was flying around 
among the flowers until he got hey 


to come and sit on the clothes-line by | 


him, and seemed proud to show his 
friend to his mate. One day when he 
was in the yard Mother picked a Seay. 
let Bugler, which is a bright red 
flower, and held it out toward him, 
He came over and began to get the 
honey out of the flower, while Mother 
gradually drew it back with him fg}. 
lowing. She got it back by her fae 
and she could feel the tip of his Wing 
as it brushed against her face. This 
was done several times and the Hum. 
ming Bird did not seem to be afraid, 


If Mother picked a Gladiolus blog. 
som and held it out in her hand they 
would come to the blossom. When 
any of our friends, who were strap- 
gers to them, would come into the yard 
these Birds would fuss around and 
keep up a disturbance until our 
friends would leave, and then seem 
perfectly contented. 


MABEL HULSE, (Colo.) 





Mother Wren Raises 
Family in Ford Car 


A clipping comes from Missouri 
which states that a farmer has a 
family of Wrens under the top of the 
Ford touring car in spite of the fact 
that the car makes almost daily trips 
to town. I quote from the clipping 
as follows: 

“The Mother Bird started building her 
nest under the top of the car abont four 
weeks ago, beginning her task about 
daybreak. She was greatly excited the 
first time the car was moved, which 
proved to be the first day, but when it 
came back to its accustomed place that 
evening she proceeded with her home- 
making. Within a few days, working 


between trips of the car, she had com- [ 


pleted her home. 


“Then she deposited six tiny eggs in i 


the nest. At this stage of developments 
she cast all timidity aside and stuck to 


her nest, making a number of trips with |) 


the car. Now she has five baby Wrens 
in the nest and shows no concern when 
the Ford starts out on its daily trip # 
market. When it returns she is waiting 
on the fence, and as soon as the caf 
stops and is vacated by the humat 
passengers, she starts feeding het 
family.” 





Birds and the 
point” should be interesting to all 
Nature Lovers. Bird lovers need not 


hate Cats nor need they hate any! 


other Animals which are destructive 
to Birds. Weather conditions 
natural laws are far more destructive 
than Cats or other Animals. 





“Balanced View § 
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~ Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 





EPTEMBER comes to us bring- 
S ing with her a strong reminder 

of Fall. Frequently we see the 
jeaves turning brown, and sometimes 
early in the month we may see red 
splotches here and there among the 
foliage. How often we hear folks say 
that the frost has tinted the leaves 
with gold, brown and crimson. It is 
not the work of the frost at all, but 
Nature conserving the sap, drawing it 
from the leaves that no longer need 
it, and storing it in the trunk and 
roots of the tree, that it may be ready 
to nourish the young buds next 


Spring. 


Perhaps we will not see them go, 
but many of our Birds are leaving us 
this month. The Orioles, Humming 
Birds, Martins, and the numerous 
members of the Warbler family, to 
name but a few, are on their way to 
Central and South America where 
they will be enjoying the warm sun- 
shine a little later, when perhaps 
many of us will be wading through 
the snow. 


Many of our Birds do not fly their 
course entirely overland, but take the 
shorter way across the Gulf of Mexico, 
making a non-stop flight of five hun- 
dred miles over the water. The di- 
minutive Humming Bird that glad- 
dens our flower gardens in the Sum- 
mer, is one of many species that 
makes this arduous flight. One won- 
ders how that much energy can be 
stored in such a tiny body. 


The Birds that stay with us 
throughout the Winter are gathering 
in about our homes. This is a good 
time to install feeding stations on our 
premises, that they may be well-estab- 
lished before cold weather comes. We 
will be many times repaid for the 
little trouble it takes, when we see our 
feathered friends dining at the win- 





dow ledge, or eating the suet we 
fasten on the trees, and realize that 
we have gained their confidence. 


The September winds carry to des- 
tinations, far and near, myriads of 
winged seeds, that their kind may be 
scattered, perchance, to locations 
where that particular plant never 
grew before. 


In moist places in the woods we 
may find the Blue Gentian with its 
pretty fringed cup, or perhaps we 
will find the Closed Gentian which al- 
ways has the appearance of being 
about to open, but never does. 


Everywhere the Wild Asters greet 
us, dainty little flowers, harbingers of 
Fall, with their clusters. of purple, 
lavender, and sometimes white. Gold- 
enrod lingers with the Asters, making 
the meadows radiant with the colors 
of Fall. 


Our garden flowers, not to be out- 
done by their wild relatives, are send- 
ing forth every effort. They seem to 
know that the frost will soon put them 
to sleep and that they must make the 
most of the little time remaining. 


After a September rain, enthusi- 
astic Mushroom hunters fare forth to 
the closely-cropped pastures, there to 
gather pecks, and sometimes bushels 
of the delicious pasture Mushrooms. 
When the season is right the supply 
sometimes seems limitless. Of course 
we must know our Mushroom before 
we pick it, but there is small chance 
of getting the wrong kind once we 
know the safe variety. ’ 


In the woods and meadows we will 
come across the Puffballs, sometimes 
giants the size of wash tubs, again 
no larger than a small bowl. These 
are delicious if we understand how 
to manage them in the kitchen. No 





Two Hornet Nests found at Catawba Island, Ohio 


“An interesting September find is a large shapely Hornets’ nest” 
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matter how large they are, if they 
are white inside, resembling angel 
food cake, they are good for the table. 
When they begin to turn yellow in- 
side their usefulness as a platter 
decoration is past. 


This is the month we find Cocoons 
concealed in crannies and crevices. 
Unexpectedly we come upon them 
when we turn over a board, or we in- 
spect curled leaves only to find a Co- 
coon hidden in the fold. These small 
creatures sleep the long months 
through, to emerge in the Springtime 
entirely changed. 


The thinning foliage of September 
reveals to us many things of which 
We never suspected the existence in 
the Summer. An interesting Septem- 
ber find is a large shapely Hornets’ 
nest, constructed of paper which the 
Hornets “manufacture” from the de- 
caying surface of weatherbeaten 
boards. When we are sure that the 
occupants are gone we may venture 
close and inspect it, but not before. 


Fall is officially ushered in on Sep- 
tember twenty-third, but that should 
not dismay us, for Autumn is indeed 
a beautiful and interesting season. 





How Many Dogs? 
THE UNITED STATES HAS ABOUT ONE DOG 
FOR EVERY TEN HUMANS 


TTEMPTS to arrive at the number 
of Dogs in America have been 
merely estimates, due to the fact that 
licensing is strictly enforced in com- 
paratively few counties or states. New 
York State probably makes as good an 
attempt toward general enforcement as 
any other, and the number of Dogs 
licensed last year in the state (exclud- 
ing Greater New York) was 363,607. 
The number of Dogs listed by the au- 
thorities in various attempts to make 
a census was 403,413. This figure is 
below the mark, however, a fact which 
is shown in some counties by more Dogs 
being licensed than were listed. Prob- 
ably the number of Dogs in the state 
is actually close to 450,000, excluding 
Greater New York. As the human popu- 
lation of this area is about 4,250,000 it 
may be figured that there is one Dog for 
every ten human beings. 

The population of the United States 
at the last census was more than 105,- 
000,000. Today it is probably 110 or 
112 millions. If the Dog population 
averages about the same for the entire 
country, the United States must have 
about eleven million Dogs. 

England and Wales have a human 
population of 38 millions and the Dog 
population is close to three millions. 
Thus the United States has actually 
more Dogs than England and Wales in 
proportion to population, although the 
reverse is generally accepted as the fact. 

These figures prove that the Dog is 
easily the most popular animal com- 
panion, although many are kept ex- 
pressly for the purpose of guarding the 
owners’ lives and property. It is prob- 
able that the prevalence of burglary has 
been a factor in increasing the Dog 
population. 


—(National Humane Review) 
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Picking Apples 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


ARVEST time brings just re- 
H wards to the careful fruit grower 
and penalties to the careless and 
indifferent. In the crop at harvest 
time lies the consummation of a whole 
season-of pruning and fertilizing and 


mediate use no other Apple is equal to 
the one ripened on the tree. 


For storage purposes, however, it 
is necessary to pick Apples before 
they are fully ripened, or the storage 
season will be short. No storage sys- 

















When trees are low and well tended, picking 
Apples is a job enjoyed by the whole family 


spraying, and in size and color, in 
insect sting and diseased spot, the 
fruit reflects the care with which it 
was grown. 

Some varieties like Astrachan and 
Gravenstein ripen so unevenly that it 
is best to go over the trees two or 
three times, taking the ripest and 
leaving the small green Apples to ma- 
ture when they will. In fact any va- 
riety, even the late-maturing Baldwin 
and Spy and Winesap, may be har- 
vested in this way to advantage, if 
time is not too big a factor. For im- 


tem has yet been devised which will 
stop the ripening process without in- 
juring or ruining the fruit. The best 
that can be done is to slow it down in 
such a way that the Apple becomes 
fully ripe in January or March. 

There are satisfactory baskets, 
bags, or pails about every garden, but 
tripod step ladders are not so common 
as they should be. A ladder with 
three legs is so infinitely superior for 
out-of-doors work to one with four 
that every grower of tree fruits 
should have one. 





Maintaining a Mulch 


ROUND fruit trees and small fruit 

plants, a good Mulch of straw or 
similar material is an effective sub- 
stitute for cultivation if the Mulch 
is given a little attention now and 
then. These hot midsummer weeks 
form the critical period and a 
moisture-retaining, grass-smothering 
Mulch even has points of superiority 
over the most careful cultivation and 
this has been demonstrated. 





Sometimes there is not enough ma- 
terial available to make a _ heavy 
Mulch, and when early June is wet the 
grass struggles through. Soon the 
Mulch is covered with green and its 
effectiveness largely disappears. 


This can be prevented by lifting 
the mulch with a fork and dropping it 
once more on top of the grass. If 
this is attended to the first year the 
grass roots will be killed out and there 
will be no further trouble. 
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Everbearing Strawberries 


HE fall crop of Ever i 

Strawberries will be light ite 
berries themselves small and poor bee: 
less there is plenty of moisture in the 
soil. It is best to plant everbearerg 
on a strong soil and fertilize them 
well. 

A dry August is something of 4 
strain on any plant, and to mature 
and ripen a fruit crop in addition jg 
asking a little too much of a plant jn 
poor condition. 

Irrigation, properly used, is a great 
help with Everbearers. If the garden 
hose will reach the patch it may be the 
salvation of the crop. As with other 
crops, a thorough soaking at longer 
intervals is better than a light 
sprinkling every day. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


Avoid any stimulation of fruit trees 
from now until the leaves are off and 
the trees become dormant. Manure 
may be applied safely in late Autumn, 
but not until the danger is past of 
starting growth or checking the ripen- 
ing of the wood. Carelessness may 
result in severe winter injury. 


This is an excellent time to locate 
a supply of mulching material to cover 
the roots of trees and shrubs during 
the cold months. Tall grass is good, 
but it should be cut and thoroughly 
dried like hay or it will decay rapidly, 


Fallen Apples, especially those that 
drop early, carry a number of de 
structive insects. Their systematic 
destruction will go a long way toward 
controlling such pests as Curculio and 
Railroad Worm. An effective means 
of disposal is to bury them deeply. 
They may also be fed to animals and 
where pigs may be run in the orchard 
they form an easy and effective solu- 
tion to this problem. 


No use to store fruit in a warm 
cellar. Better leave it on the trees or 
in the shade in well-ventilated boxes 
or crates, until cool nights make it 
possible to reduce the temperature of 
the storage room. 


In the Rogue River Valley of Ore- 
gon, probably the greatest pear-grow- 
ing district in the World, it is a com- 
mon practice to prop the branches of 
young trees outward with sticks to 
force the trees to spread. That has 
been found more successful than at- 
tempting to spread the trees by severe 
pruning. 


It is worth while to set Strawberry 
plants with a great deal of care. 
the crown is slightly below ground 
level the soil may be washed over it 
and the plant ruined; if the soil is 
not compacted well about the roots, 
the plants may get a delayed start 
from which they seldom recover. Few 
plants respond so quickly as the 
Strawberry, and so generously, t 


little attentions of this kind. 
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About 


Honey 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


for all that is pure, sweet and 

wholesome. A term of endear- 
ment to child or sweetheart, the word 
expresses all that language can con- 
vey of satisfying qualities. The an- 
cients ascribed ambrosia and nectar 
as the food of the Gods, which was 
the source of immortality. Honey as 
made by the Bees from the nectar of 
flowers was for untold ages, the one 
source of sweet food available to man. 
Although in recent years the develop- 
ment of manufactured sugars has 
made numerous substitutes, it still re- 
mains the one natural sweet, offering 
the life-giving properties not found 
in any other. 

There is something of mystery in 
the process of Honey-making. The 
Worker Bee visiting the flowers on 
sunny days finds a thin watery fluid 
of sweetish taste. She carries it home 
in her honey sac and adds a bit. of 
something while extracting the sur- 
plus moisture. Within the hive other 
Workers assist in the transformation, 
moving the syrup from cell to cell 
while the process of evaporation con- 
tinues. With all his ingenuity, man 
has been unable to duplicate the work 
of the Bee. He can manufacture an 
invert sugar with many properties of 
Honey, but it lacks the flavor and 
some mysterious qualities which only 
Nature gives. 

The comparative analysis of Honey 
and sugar shows a surprising number 
of ingredients in the product which 
are lacking in the man-made substi- 
tute. It takes but few words for the 
chemist to describe cane sugar. It is 
practically pure sucrose, as pure a 
commercial product as is known with 
only traces of mineral matter, mois- 
ture and invert sugars. 

Honey, on the other hand, is very 
different. Twenty or more ingredi- 
ents enter into its composition. There 
are numerous minerals, sugars, acids, 
etc., beside enzymes, invertase, di- 
astase, inulase, and other things 


Hite ai magic word,— symbol 





Crystallized Honey or Honey Butter 


which I do not in the least under- 
stand. 

I do know, however, from what I 
have seen of its use in the hive, that 
Honey is a very wonderful food. I 
have seen the Nurse Bees feed a prod- 
uct which they make from it and the 
baby larva developed into a Queen. I 
have seen them feed other larvae with 
a different mixture and Worker Bees 
developed as a result. The change in 
food brought forth very different crea- 
tures. The Queen was highly de- 
veloped sexually, and was capable of 
laying hundreds and even thousands 
of eggs daily. The Workers were in- 
capable of normal motherhood, but 
possessed organs for wax-making and 
pollen gathering which were lacking 
in the Queen. How marvelous it 
seems that a difference in the food 
brought forth such strange results 
with growing babies! 

If the feeding of the young Bees 
with products made from Honey has 
such a wonderful effect, perhaps man 
has lost something when he substi- 
tuted the lifeless sugar for Honey 
which served him of old. 

The quality and appearance of 
Honey varies greatly. There seems 
to be an endless variety of combina- 
tions of color and flavor. This is due 
in part to the fact that Bees mix the 
product of different flowers and also 
that quality varies under different 
soil and climatic conditions. If the 
Bees mix Honey from Sweet Clover 
which is light in color and mild in 
flavor, with Buckwheat which is very 
dark in color and strong in flavor, 
there will be an intermediate product, 
with some of the qualities of both. 
At times the Bees mix Honey from 
many different sources. At other 
times, when there is a large amount 
of bloom of one particular plant avail- 
able, they will store Honey that is un- 
mixed. 








Comb Honey in paper carton 
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Thus we find in the markets of each 
locality Honey peculiar to the region. 
In California they boast of Orange 
Honey, a light-colored product of dis- 
tinct flavor. In Colorado, Alfalfa, 
which yields a mild, light-colored 
Honey, is the standard by which 
others are measured. In the North- 
eastern States, Dutch or pasture 
Clover of a light-golden color and 
pleasing taste is regarded as best. 
In the Southwest, Mesquite, and in 
the Southeast, Gallberry rate high. 
If the purchaser can buy an unmixed 
Honey from a known source, he may 
depend upon uniform quality. Where 
varying blends are the rule he must 
expect a difference in quality from 
time to time. 


The flavor depends upon the volatile 
oils brought from the flowers and 
these may be lost if the Honey is 
overheated. Since Honey attracts 
moisture it should be kept in a dry 
place and, if possible, a warm one. If 
exposed to frequent changes of tem- 
perature most Honey will crystallize. 
In this form it becomes white and 
quite hard. It may vary in con- 
sistency much as butter does at dif- 
ferent temperatures, being hard as 
candy or soft as putty. This crystal- 
lization is an interesting process 
which is little understood by the un- 
initiated, and is the source of much 
suspicion by the uninformed. Those 
unacquainted with it assume that 
when “it goes to sugar,” it is proof 
of adulteration of some kind and want 
nothing to do with it. The fact that 
some kinds of Honey crystallize much 
more readily than others adds to the 
confusion. Alfalfa Honey, for in- 
stance, granulates very quickly at 
times, while Honey from California 
Sage or from Florida Tupelo very . 
seldom does so. To restore crystallized 
Honey it is only necessary to set the 
jar containing it in warm water until 
it has again melted. Care should be 
taken not to overheat it as to do so 
will spoil the flavor. Honey in the 
crystallized form is often sold as 
“honey butter” or “honey cream” and 
is preferred by many to the liquid 
product. 

Honey is taken from the combs by 
means of an extractor. After the 
cappings have been removed with a 
hot knife, the frames containing the 
Honeycombs are placed in wire 
baskets that revolve rapidly within a 
can. The revolving motion throws the 
Honey from the combs after which 
they are returned to the Bees to be 
again filled. 





Honey is a substance known di- 
rectly or indirectly to everyone. It is 
often used as a figure of speech illus- 
trating concentrated goodness; but 
how many people know what Honey 
really means and what it costs the 
Bees to secure it and properly prepare 
it so that it will keep in storage? 
Not many, Iam sure! Read carefully 
what Brother Pellett has to say on 
this subject. 
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The Small Gardener’s Problems 
BY R. T. THOMPSON, (So. N.Y.) 


LOT of us have to say “It must 
be great to live in the country or 
some place where it is possible 
to have a beautiful large garden with 
plenty of room for raising flowers.” 
Unfortunately a great many are sit- 
uated as the writer, with a 2 x 4 space 
fairly well fertilized but requiring 
crowding if many varieties are to be 
raised. Then there is the problem of 
shade caused by surrounding build- 
ings with possibly quantities of soot 
from one or two factories nearby. 
Disappointments are galore as we 
try various varieties with the result 
of a few scraggly blossoms or else 
some nice brown stalks. Still we keep 
on experimenting and spending our 
perfectly good money, trying to find 
the most beautiful flowers and those 
best adapted for these trying condi- 
tions. This article is writen solely on 
the experiences of the writer. 


In the order in which they bloom, 
the following are very beautiful and 
provide bountiful results in our gar- 
den :—Snowdrops, Crocus, Tulips, Daf- 
fodils or Narcissus, Iris, Pansies, 
Zinnias, Roses, Gladiolus, Delphinium, 
Larkspur, Calendulas, and a few 
others mentioned later. The most 
satisfactory of all are hybrid tea 
Roses and Gladiolus. Here you have 
plenty of beautiful blooms which con- 
tinue all Summer and late into the 
Fall. The Gladiolus produces’ an 
abundance of bulblets as well as large 
bulbs with certain varieties and there 
is a constant increase from year to 
year. 


The Snowdrop and the Crocus are 
the first signs of Spring and they are 
surely welcome. Plant them in the 
Fall throughout the lawn, but don’t 
use a sharp-pointed stick as recom- 
mended by some. It is impossible to 
force the bulb to the bottom of the 
hole with the result of an air space be- 
neath the bulb which will eventually 
cause it to rot. Use a pick and lift 
up the sod, be sure to plant the bulb 
right side up, then tamp the sod back 
into place with your foot. You won’t 
injure the grass, and right after the 
snow has melted off, the yard will be 
a mass of white, yellow and purple 
blooms. They will be faded when it is 
time to cut the grass for the first time, 
and the lawnmower won’t hurt them 
at all as they will come up the follow- 
ing Spring again. 


Tulips planted not too late in the 
Fall make a riot of color in any gar- 
den and last a long while if they are 
not picked. After the leaves are faded, 
shallow-rooted plants may be planted 
over them without ill-effects; thus con- 
serving space. Personally I prefer 
the Darwin and Cottage varieties as 
the Breeders are mostly dull colors. 
They are comparatively inexpensive 
too, if you buy the mixed collections. 
The most beautiful flower in the gar- 


den was a Butterfly Tulip—a dainty 
blossom about one-inch in diameter 
with creamy-white petals and a center 
containing every color in the rain- 
bow,—all quite iridescent just like a 
beautiful butterfly wing. This species 
is only sold by a few growers. 


Narcissus and Daffodils are about 
in the same class as Tulips and very 
beautiful but it seems to me their 
price is rather high as compared to 
mixtures of the latter. By the way, 
Tulips are usually left in the ground 
three years before transplanting; so 
I’m told. When dug at the end of the 
third year, I found few large bulbs 
but lots of small ones. While these 
will probably mature in time, I believe 
it is best to obtain new bulbs if you 
want your borders to look well. 

Iris, if you like it, is about the 
hardiest flower in the garden and 
grows well almost anywhere, requiring 
no winter protection. A friend who 
gave me a few roots, had a dainty way 
of digging it. He took an axe and cut 
some of his plants in the center with 
one or two strong swings. Strange 
to say, both his plants and my own 
grew very well. 


6 Bene old saying of “Where ignor- 
ance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise” 
is a terrible misnomer where the 
small garden is concerned. I bought 
14 varieties of Peonies about two 
years ago. They shade everything and 
yet I don’t care to throw them out 
because they were so expensive. By 
the time I have long white whiskers, 
some of those varieties may commence 
to bloom. The answer is;—too long 
to mature and take up too much room, 
even if they do not require any care 
and last for years. 

Seeds of Pansies, Calendulas and 
Larkspur planted in a coldframe in 
the Fall and covered with leaves 
through the Winter gave an abundance 
of stocky plants. If there is any plant 
which will bloom more than the Pansy 
and give a greater variety of color, 
I have yet to see it. Plant a lot, use 
pienty of hard-wood ashes ;—then call 
in your neighbors to help pick the 
blossoms each morning. They also 
make a good border plant. Larkspur 
is very hardy with plenty of bloom and 
is so dainty it adds to any bouquet. 
Calendulas are a great favorite in this 
section and make a beautiful table 
decoration when used in profusion. 
Zinnias also grow well, but be sure to 
buy the dwarf variety for the small 
garden. 


Hybrid Tea Roses! There’s the 
apple of my eye! Fragrant, beautiful 
and blooming from June right up to 
frost, they will always be one of our 
most popular flowers. Just follow the 
advice of J. Horace McFarland, the 
celebrated rose authority, and you 
can’t go wrong. One variety he has 
not mentioned lately and that is 
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Betty—a beautiful flower. There are 
many good varieties but be sure to 
select the fragrant kinds and plant 
only in the Fall. I have only lost one 
plant this way but they must be Prop- 
erly hilled up for the Winter, 

The Gladiolus is about on a par 
with the Rose but of course lacks the 
fragrance. What a showing they make 
and what a small space they take Up, 
The Gladiolus grows in almost any 
soil, multiplies rapidly and eye 
single bud opens up. The most ex. 
pensive varieties are not necessarily 
the most beautiful as lots of the old. 
timers are still the favorites. Don’t 
expect to get something for nothing: 
and stick to reliable growers! If yoy 
want to grow by name, you have more 
patience than myself. The collections 
are cheaper and you will be more than 
satisfied with the mixture. The gub- 
scription offer of Madison Cooper can- 
not be beaten for value. The recom. 
mendation of the growers to plant 
every two weeks up to July Ist to ob- 
tain a succession of bloom may be all 
right in some places but not here. My 
best results have always been with 
early planting with different-sized 
bulbs. The smaller sizes bloom later 
than the large, and the time between 
planting and bloom depends entirely 
upon the variety. 


For edging or borders, Sweet Alys- 
sum will grow like a weed. Mignonette 
is very scraggly in my garden and 
grows too unevenly. A flower seldom 
mentioned in the magazines also does 
very well for this purpose—the Button 
or English Daisy. These beautiful 
pink and white flowers bloom all Sun- 
mer long. ; 

Asters did not do very well last year 
but if your soil is suitable for them, 
be sure to plant a few and allow them 
plenty of room. They will last longer 
as a cut flower than 90% of your other 
blooms. 


Here’s another suggestion if your 
garden has plenty of sun. Plant Por- 
tulaca around your’ Rose bushes, 
These tiny flowers are of all colors 
and make a beautiful showing in con- 
junction with the Roses. They are 
shallow-rooted, crowd out the weeds 
and do not hurt the Roses. 

The last flower to bloom is the 
hardy Chrysanthemum—what you 
might call a good-bye to Summer. My 
experience with hothouse plants of 
this variety is very sad. The bushes 
grew like weeds but the blossoms were 
terrible. Always insist on plants 
grown outdoors and you should have 
good success. Also when buying plants 
for spring planting, get them either 
locally or from the nearest grower as 
shipment from a distant point is bad, 
no matter how carefully they are 
packed. 





The small gardener’s problems as 
illustrated by the article on this page 
give information not only to the new- 
beginner but to the experienced gar- 
dener as well. The experience of the 
greenhorn gardener is useful to all. 
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Glass Cup Plates 


BY CLARK W. BROWN 


N THE olden days our ancestors 

| considered it correct to pour tea 
from the cup into the saucer to 

cool it and then drank from the 
saucer. 

If, in the meantime, they set the 
cup on the tablecloth, they were sure 
to leave an unsightly spot on the linen, 
or if a polished mahogany table were 
being used the cup left a ring which 
was difficult to remove. 

Thus we see how “Necessity be- 
comes the mother of Invention” as 
“Cup plates” were soon invented to 
set the cups upon while the saucer 
was being used. 

They were first made in England 
of pottery and many were made to 
match the teasets then in use. These 
were immediately popular with the 
people and were made in large quan- 
tities and sold for a few cents each. 

The glass factories soon took up the 
manufacture. The Sandwich factory 
started making them in 1827 and sold 
them for four, five and six cents each. 

Over four hundred different pat- 
terns are known in glass with which 
we are especially interested. 

These little plates were from three 
to five inches in diameter, with the 
majority of them measuring about 
three and a half inches. 


The first ones were quite heavy 
and crude but later they were made 





Figure 1 


thinner and in finer molds so they 
were very beautiful. 

They were rather brittle and chipped 
and broke easily while in later years 
they were given to children to play 
with, so that now they are not at all 
common, in fact some patterns are 
quite rare. 

Some of the early ones were blown 
against the mold and the clearness of 
the impression depended on _ the 
amount of force used in blowing. 

When the early pressed ones were 
made, a hand press was used and they 
were rather dull with a more or less 
faint impression. 

Later with the use of the stamp 
machine the impression was clear and 
brilliant. 

A collection of these cup plates is 
very attractive, especially if they are 
displayed on a background of black 
sateen which shows and reflects the 
brilliant design to the best advantage. 

The glass plates matched so well 
with any pattern of china that the 
china cup plates were soon discarded 
in favor of the glass so that the ones 
of china are more rare now than the 
glass. 

The cup plates made during the 
early part of the Sandwich Glass Fac- 
tory’s existence are the more desir- 
able as at this time great attention 
was paid to the production of beauti- 
ful designs in the fine stippling usu- 
ally called “Lace glass.” 

Many were made to commemorate 
historical events and sometimes the 
patterns and molds were changed sev- 
eral times before the maker was en- 
tirely satisfied. 

For instance,—there are four va- 
rieties of the “Bunker Hill” plate. 
One has three circles of inscription. 
The outer one reading “Cornerstone 
laid by Lafayette, June 17, 1825. 
Finished by the Ladies, 1841.” 

Next towards the center is a festoon 
of rope with tassels; then another 
circle reading “Bunker Hill Battle 
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Fought June 17, 1776,” and the next 
circle reads, “From the Fair to the 
Brave.” The monument itself in the 
center shows the stone masonry. 

Another variety is the same, except 
that 12 stars have been added around 
the monument in the inner circle. 


The third variety has a double loop 
rope border and omits the outer circle 
of inscription. The monument is 
plain and does not show the masonry. 


The fourth shows only one line of 
inscription and has 13 stars, one hav- 
ing been placed over the monument 
which shows the masonry and has 
the double rope border. 

There are also four varieties of the 
Henry Clay plate. One has one star, 
another five stars, another a small 
head without the name or stars, and 
the fourth has the head facing toward 
se right, while all the others face the 
eft. 

There are over twenty different va- 
rieties having an Eagle of some form. 
One of these is dated “1831.” While 
another shows an evident attempt to 
change the date to “1832.” 

There are eleven or more plates 
with ships, among which is the 
“Cadmus,” a sailing vessel which 
brought Lafayette to America ‘n 1824. 


“The Constitution,” made at the 
time that it was proposed to junk the 
Constitution, to help arouse interest 
in having the ship preserved. 

“Pennsylvania Steamboat” some- 
times called the Fulton. This plate 
is octagon in shape. Others are the 
“Chancellor Livingstone,” “Benjamin 
Franklin,” and the “Maid of the 
Mist.” The latter was issued in honor 
of the completion of the Niagara Falls 
Bridge. 

George Washington and Major 
Ringgold are pictured, also Maj. Gen. 
W. H. Harrison. There are also at 
least six varieties of the “Log Cabin” 
plates issued at the time of the 
Harrison campaign for President. 

Many common objects were pictured 
such as Anchor, Bee Hive, Butterfly, 
Harp, Hound, etc. 

One of the most interesting and 
curious, shows two heads looking at 
each other with smiles and evident 
love. It is labeled “The Wedding 
Day.” Invert the plate and the two 
faces have an entirely different ex- 
pression showing anything but love. 
This is labeled “Three Weeks After.” 

There are many flowers shown and 
about 25 patterns showing hearts in 
some form. These were popular as 
gifts, valentines, etc. 

In addition there are hundreds of 
conventional or geometrical designs. 
Cup plates are sometimes found in 
colored glass and one called “The 
Wheel of Fortune” was in shades of 
amber, blue, green, lavender and 
mauve. [Illustration number 1 shows 
a partial set of the popular “Loop & 
Jewel Pattern.” Number 2 shows a 
pair of fine old blown and etched de- 
canters with hollow blown stoppers, 
while in the center is a Stiegel flip 
glass. 
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BY H. L. POPENOE 


ern California is a mooted ques- 

tion. When he arrives from the 
East the newcomer is told that they 
are a failure and the “Old-timer” 
when questioned has seldom seen a 
plant. The general verdict seems to 
be that our lack of good, snappy win- 
ter weather does not give them the 
proper amount and kind of rest. The 
bright, hot sun here also seems to 
force growth without giving the buds 
time for proper development. This 
coupled with both extremes of humid- 
ity from night to day seems to blast 
the buds. Carl Purdy suggests that 
these difficulties may be overcome by 
planting in a cool situation with par- 
tial shade most of the day or a dense 
shade during the heat of the day. 


In the Beaumont section where the 
altitude brings on winter conditions 
similar to those of the East, one 
woman has a Peony plant of the her- 
baceous type that produced sixty-five 
very creditable flowers on eighteen 
stalks this year and has been doing 
well in flower production for several 
years. 


The writer has also seen a plant of 
the herbaceous variety, Queen Vic- 
toria, in bloom in a Pasadena garden. 
This plant is among shrubbery on an 
eastern slope where it gets protection 
during the warmest part of the day; 
and the flowers, while not equal to 
those produced on plants in the middle 
west, suggest nevertheless, that the 
efforts of the Peony enthusiast to en- 
joy this choice flower in California, 
may bring a fair degree of success. 


In a Claremont yard are four or 
five Tree Peony plants that stand on 
the north side of the house, in a situ- 
ation that gets very little shade after 
the advancing season has shortened 
the shadows from the building. Al- 
though these plants are still young, 
they have given a number of blossoms 
of good size and quality the past two 
years. One of the herbaceous variety 
in another yard with partial shade has 
justified its existence, with a few very 
good flowers. 


The most successful attempt that 
has come to the writer’s notice is that 
of E. O. Carlisle who lives near Chino. 
On a dozen three-year-old Festiva 
Maxima plants last season, Mr. 
Carlisle counted more than 200 flow- 
ers, all of which were of fair size and 
quality. When offered to Pomona 
florists for Mother’s Day, these flow- 
ers caused considerable excitement 
and proved that the demand for cut 
flowers exists if it can be supplied. 
This season Mr. Carlisle divided his 
plants to increase the stock and while 


es success of Peonies in South- 


they blossomed, the number was not 
so great as that of the previous sea- 
son. These plants had partial pro- 
tection from the sun by shrubbery 
and were watered abundantly during 
the period of growth and flowering. 


It would seem that our native 
species, Peony Brownii, would offer 
some interesting work for the plant 
hybridizer in a hitherto untried 
field—the production of some new va- 
rieties of sufficiently rugged constitu- 
tion to succeed without protection in 
this country of bright sunshine and 
light rainfall. 





Homemade Peony Support 


HERE is a good homemade Peony 
trellis or support. The one I have 
to offer can be made with little cost, 
with the added advantage that they 
are nearly invisible under the foliage 
but still hold the plants firm and neat. 
This support is made of pieces of gal- 
vanized telephone wire size %4” bent 
over on an eleven inch circle of 4%” 
galvanized wire. The materials may 
be picked up in any junk yard or local 
telephone company’s repair shop. 
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Tripod Peony Support 


This support is simply a tripod the 
legs of which must be pushed into the 
ground to any desired height and in 
the late Fall may be pulled up again 
to facilitate cultivation. 

Rods from rolls of roofing paper will 
also do for legs. As these rods are 
not galvanized they cannot be expected 
to last as long or keep from rusting. 

The loops on the legs must be closed 
over the 11 inch ring or circle. 


ERNEST W. SHERMAN, (N.Y.) 





Ants on Peony Buds 


Nearly every year correspondents 
write in about Ants on Peony buds 
and a few seem to feel that the Ants 
are destructive in some way. 

As has been explained in these col- 
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Ey] ° umns from time to time, Ants on 


Peony buds do not damage other 
perhaps to be a nuisance and to dis. 
figure the plant and _ perhaps give 
some people a “crawly” feeling. 

It is understood that the Ants 
travel to the buds at a certain sta 
of their development to secure the 
sweet, syrupy substance which exudeg 
from the bud. It has not been proven 
that the Ants in any way are de. 
structive and it is probable that jn 
most cases it is quite safe to forget 
them. 

In my own garden, Ants have been 
noticed only at times, and I attribute 
this to the fact that my garden ig 
kept under rather clean culture and 
that I have few sod areas adjoining 
my Peonies. 

Many Peonies grow in sod with 
only a small area (or none) of culti- 
vated ground surrounding the plants: 
and in such a case, Ants are much 
more likely to be plentiful on Peony 
buds. Clean culture puts Ants out of 
business. 

If anyone has further suggestions 
to offer along this line, will be glad to 
hear from them. 

— (EDITOR) 





Violas 


"7 HE many species and varieties of 
Violas, or Violets as they are popu- 
larly known, rank among the most 
interesting and admired of our early 
spring-blooming plants, one of the 
most distinct being a native species 
V. pubescens, the yellow-flowered Vio- 
let which in its native home, the dry 
woods of the Middle and Eastern 
United States, produces its bright yel- 
low flowers during the months of May 
and June, on stalks from eight to 
twelve inches in height. As it is so 
distinct and takes kindly to, and is 
much improved by cultivation, several 
groups or clusters should be found in 
every rockery or mixed flower bed or 
border as it can be seen to best ad- 
vantage when grown in groups of six 
or more plants, the plants being placed 
about three inches apart. They should 
be given a partially shaded situation, 
a very deep light loamy soil and, dur- 
ing the winter months, a mulch of 
some light littery material, and when 
this is removed in the early Spring a 
light mulch of sheep manure substi- 
tuted. 

Plants can be procured of most deal- 
ers in hardy perennials and the plant 


can be removed from the wild at any | 
time even if in full bloom, if care be | 


taken to have good balls of earth at- 
tached to the roots, and to keep them 
well supplied with moisture until they 
have become well established. 
Edward Gillent, an authority on 
our native plants, in speaking of this 
Viola, says; “This little Violet. is 
found through New England in rather 
dry soils in shade in early Summer. 
The flowers are yellow with purple 
veins, six to twelve inches high.” 


Cuas. E. PARNELL, (So. N.Y.) 
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“Our Magazine” 


ew extracts from thousands of 
a Ay received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 


for the good of all. 


“ not afford to miss a number of your 
Ea Bog I find every o full t ime 
informati nd inspiration a very decide 
aa” . ‘ (Ada, Mich.) 

“There is something about your little magazine 
that seems to make me wonder why I do not get 
it oftener than once a month. It is very interest- 
ing and I anxiously wait for the next copy. Your 
editorials certainly have the personal touch that 


A eem to lack.” 
most magazines 8 (Bainbridge, N.Y.) 


“ very much pleased with THE FLOWER 
he. Bg It is what I have been looking for for 
some time in the ee _ and now since I 

i ld not be without it.” 
—_— (Harrisburg, Pa.) 


“Tf enjoy your paper very much and find it very 
profitable in connection — Starting a large 
arden at my new home.” 
_ (Columbia, Tenn.) 


“JT took advantage of your six months’ sub- 
scription offer last Fall and it is the best invest- 
ment in a flower magazine I ever made. | I wish 
you to know how very much I enjoy it, every 
word, from cover to cover. Every issue seems to 
tell just what one wants to know. Everything in 
the magazine breathes and expresses the higher 
ideals of life, of good, of right living. After read- 
ing it one has a different feeling, a different out- 
look on life and its activities, than is secured 
from reading any other magazine. One feels there 
are people who can be trusted and are to be con- 
fided in, that you can depend upon them, and that 
there are people who are sincere and substantial, 
those who are looking and striving for the worth- 
while things in life and who want to serve and do 
things that count. 

“T enjoy THE FLOWER GROWER and thank you 
and all the good people for the helpful and fine 
things in it.” (Van Wert, Ohio) 


“IT have secured a great deal of information 
from your magazine and I praise it very highly. 
There is knowledge about everything pertaining to 
flowers and I look forward to the day when my 
new magazine is to come. Some times when I 
am waiting for my new numbers I go back and 
look over the first issues received, and I enjoy the 
old ones as well as the new as they are books 
one never tires of reading, and one can gain new 
information every time they are read over. I 
BE Gccceees an . oO 
7 ae » but they do not give me the in- 
formation I wish.” (Woodland, Calif.) 


“I always look forward to THE FLOWER GROWER 
two weeks before it comes.” 


(Fairview, Mass.) 


“I get more real usable information from THE 
FLower Grower than from all other sources com- 
bined, on floriculture.”’ (Menomonie, Wis.) 


“I feel that you are back of a fine thing in 
your magazine for it is an all-around publication. 
Its different articles touch the humanity side and 
it does not neglect the spiritual side.” 

(Edgerton, Wis.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is the best and the only 
magazine which after long searching and many 
trials, I have found entirely suited to my needs 
as a smali and modest but decidedly interested 
flower grower.” (Hartland, Me.) 

“I have been a subscriber to your FLOWER 
Grower for a few years and it appears to me 
each issue is growing better, and I hope I shall 
be in a position to subscribe to your valuable 
Magazine as long as I am able to read.” 

(Springfield, Mass.) 

“Accept my congratulations for being an Editor 
who publishes such a useful, clean magazine; and 
may health permit you to do so for many years 
to come. The sincere wishes of a flower, bird 
and animal lover.” (High View, N.Y.) 


“The writer is quite infatuated with THE 
Flower Grower, as it is chuck-full of sweet whole- 
some news that all lovers of Nature would wel- 
come to the fireside if they might feast their eyes 
on the articles written, and the advice given on 
the cultivation of flowers and the many other 
things | that subscribe to and make life worth 
living. (Escanaba, Mich.) 


“I want you to know that I find your magazine 
the most practical and useful of any of the gar- 
dening magazines which I see. 

Furthermore, your editorial policy as I in- 
terpret it, reflects the attitude of mind of that 
great body of level-headed and high-purposed citi- 
zens who make up the bulk of our rural popula- 
tion. (Bayside, L. I., N.Y.) 

We just want to tell you that no magazine 


comes to our desk that is so thoroughly devoured 
as THE FLower Grower.” (Arcanum, Ohio) 
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FUCHSIAS 


“Once upon a time” this plant was 
found in most window collections. Now 
one seldom sees a well-grown Fuchsia. 
At one time I had nearly a dozen differ- 
ent kinds. They like shade and only 
need to be kept in a cool room or cellar 
in Winter, so they are not hard to 
manage. 

The Weeping Fuchsia is fine as a win- 
ter-bloomer. One Winter on the twen- 
tieth of February, I had one of this kind 
in bloom and it was about as nearly 
perfect as a potted Fuchsia could well be. 
Purple Prince, Storm King, and Phe- 
nomenal are good ones. I wish I could 
see a good group of those old-time plants 


once more. 
Mrs. G. M. Dory, (IIll.) 


USEFUL GARDEN DEVICES 


Old casks can be used for many pur- 
poses in the garden. 

Cut down an old barrel as illustrated, 
— make a small Lily Pool, or a Plant 

ub. 

Or when planting Roses or Vines near 
the roots of trees, fill a barrel with good 
soil, and plant the Roses in this to pre- 
vent the roots of the trees robbing the 
soil intended for the Vines, before they 
are well established. 

Barrels can be used for growing 
Strawberries, if holes are made in the 
sides, as illustrated; or Water Cress may 
be grown if a system of irrigation is 
devised. This can be supplied with a 
hose pipe from above or iron pipe from 
below, as in the drawing. The idea is 
to allow fresh water to trickle through 
very slowly, to keep the soil always 
moist, so that tender Cress is grown. 

Bog plants can be grown very ef- 
fectively this way; also Ferns. 

Mimulas grow to perfection in barrels 
of rich, moist soil. 

THOMAS SHEWARD 


SUBSTITUTES FOR “POKE SALIT” 


Tourists and people living in the high 
mountains ought to know of two plants 
found in high altitudes that are good 
substitutes for “Poke Salit.” 

One is Mertensia siberica. Its growth, 
habit, and flowers are like Mertensia 
virginica, but the flowers are in small 
clusters in axils of leaves and not in a 
dense terminal panicle. The plants come 
up in dense clustered bunches near bor- 
ders of heavy late-thawing snowdrifts or 
along alpine brooks. 

The other plant grows like the Dan- 
delion till seeding time. It is the color 
of Spinach; has tender lush leaves. If 
pulled up and root cut across an inch 
below crown it shows rose and pink, or 
white alternate rings as do some beet 
roots. 

Both plants are “cut and come 
agains.” The Bluebell, (Mertensia) has 
fine tender leaves when the stems are 
becoming tough. 


Mrs. J. W. OGDEN, (Wash.) 


A FLOWER TALK 


I have seen in several places where 
growers claimed there were no insects 
to molest Gladiolus, and want to tell 
my experience. Almost every year as 
soon as buds are nearly ready to open, 
I find some insect has ruined them. I 
do not know just what it is. And I 
also know that Glads suffer from dry 
weather and disappoint you in the qual- 
ity of bloom. 

And much as I love Delphiniums it is 
impossible to grow them. I have moved 
the plants to every part of the garden, 
used lime or wood ashes, did or did not 
fertilize, and experimented every way 
people directed me to, and the same re- 
sult. The plants threw up fine blooming 
stalks which were cut as directed, then 
started another growth and died in a 
day. In my section of West Tennessee, 
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we have no rocks of any kind for an 
area of at least forty miles square, and 
perhaps that is one reason for failure 
with Delphiniums. 

But the Iris grows perfectly and is 
so little trouble, after the weeds are kept 
out the first year, and increases so rap- 
idly, not enough to become a nuisance, 
but to give a wealth of beautiful color. 
People around me know of the Old Blue 
Flag, but very few know the fine vari- 
eties listed in the catalogues. 

Another plant that gave pleasure last 
Fall was a large blue Aster, which was 
literally covered with bright-blue flowers 
about an inch across, and perfectly 
hardy. It began blooming in September 
and bloomed until freezing weather. 

A package of scarlet Dahlia-flowering 
Zinnias were the delight of all visitors. 
Just one plant in a place at least three 
feet apart gave fine specimen plants, 
covered with four-inch scarlet blooms, 
until frost. 


Mrs. CALLIE CAWTHON, (Tenn.) 


FLOWERS FOR DYEING 


Dry the Yarrow, Artemisia (Worm- 
wood), Pepper Grass, and Pearly Ever- 
lasting by hanging heads down; then 
spray or dip with coloring or kalsomine. 

Natural-looking Zinnias can be made 
by cutting down Pine cones and dipping 
in the various colors. They make up 
well in designs or forms. 


RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 


IRON INFLUENCES 
COLOR IN PLANTS 


I am very fond of blue flowers and I 
am constantly adding to my collection of 
these. Three years ago I had among my 
Dahlias on Mount Tryon, North Caro- 
lina, a small Pompom with red quills 
that were tipped with clear blue. I at- 
tributed this to a dressing that I gave 
the ground the previous Fall, of iron 
sulphate. Most plants need iron and 
they get more or less of it in the soil 
and it is thought that some may be con- 
tained in the air which is taken up by 
plants; and this may also be put in solu- 
tion and taken up by the roots. Florida 
sands are deficient in this mineral, but 
the ashes of many plants growing 
thereon reveal iron when they are an- 
alyzed. 

MarRIon McApow, (Fla.) 


HYACINTH PROPAGATION 


Why do large Hyacinth bulbs divide 
into smaller ones when set in the gar- 
den? Simply because they are large. 
They cannot keep on growing forever, 
and, when they reach their limit, they 
split up, just as many other things in 
plant life. 

How long does it take to grow the 
little ones to full size? That question 
is answered by another one. How long 
does it take a boy to reach fifty pounds? 
The answer to both questions is, “It 
takes as long as it takes.” Some of the 
small bulbs are larger than others. They 
will reach full size sooner than the 
smaller ones. Some varieties are better 
growers than others, and conditions of 
growth and management have an in- 
fluence on the development. 

Why worry? All but the very smallest 
will give flowers every year while they 
are growing up, and the smaller spikes 
are prettier than the big ones, even if 
not so stately and elephantine. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


AUNT SADE ON 
SUMMER VISITORS 


6<¢T,‘AR be it from me to be unsociable,” 

said Aunt Sade to the Lady Next 
Door, “but there are times when even 
my best friend ain’t exactly welcome in 
my kitchen. I don’t mind company on 
holidays and Sundays, even if I do have 
to work twice as hard as any other day 
feedin’ ’em, but when these city folks 
start to driftin’ in every weekday after- 
noon, expecting a handout in the midst 
of hayin’ season and all the other work, 
I figger it’s time to call a halt. 


“Lots of people in town seem to be 
harborin’ the strange idea that us farm 
folks never have nothin’ to do in th’ 
Summertime but set around and listen 
to the Corn grow, and they like to tear 
out in the Summer and meander around 
the countryside and swipe Strawberries 
and Green Peas and anything that’s 
handy and don’t take too much effort to 
pull up. It didn’t used to be so bad be- 
fore automobiles got as common as June 
bugs, because the city folks wasn’t apt 
to get bunions on their feet from walkin’ 
to and from town; but now that every- 
body and his brother owns a car, or at 
least has. made first payment on one, 
my life has become a burden drivin’ 
strange picnic parties out of the front 
door yard. 


“No sooner than the weather gits sea- 
sonable for farm work than they begin 
to show up in flocks and droves and 
herds. I used to think that the swarms 
of grasshoppers and the seven year lo- 
custs was about the worst trials and 
tribulations us farmers had to bear, but 
I’ve since found out that they are a 
blessin’ compared to the hordes of city 
folks that swoop down on us every week- 
day afternoon. 


“It’s a revelation to me how many of 
’em are relatives of ours. I didn’t know 
we had so many distant cousins livin’ in 
nearby towns until they found out what 
a nice place we had for picnics down in 
the bottom near the crick. I’m beginnin’ 
to think that everybody in the next six 
counties must be relatives of ours, 
judgin’ by the crowds that roll out every 
day and call me Aunt Sade in a most 
affectionate tone of voice when they 
want to borry a few cucumbers and a 
few stalks of celery and a couple of 
bushel of lettuce leaves and anything 
else that they can see we’ve got that is 
eatable. 


“But I’ve been givin’ the subject a lot 
of serious thought lately and I think 
I’ve finally figgered out a way to sort of 
gently turn them down and make them 
see the error of their ways. I got the 
idea from Hiram when he went to town 
last Tuesday after a new knife for th’ 
mowin’ machine. 

“It seems like he got into town just 
before dinner time, and he thought it 
wouldn’t hurt any to hunt up one of 
these ‘nephews’ of his that had been 
comin’ out to our place pretty regular, 
and maybe the nephew would take him 
out to eat. Which would have been no 
more than fair, seein’ that this same 
nephew has been in the habit of bringin’ 
parties of fifteen or twenty hungry city 
friends out to our place and feedin’ ’em 
most liberally with our garden greens 
and vegetables. 

“But when Hiram goes to the office 
to see him, does he get even an invitation 
to dinner? Not so’s you could notice it 
with the naked eye. No, indeed! When 
Hiram goes into his office a blonde type- 
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writer girl asks him his name and }; 
business and his past condition of servi 
tude, and a few other highly persona] 
questions, and then goes into the 
nephew’s private office and brings bac, 
the information that Mr. Jones igs go 
but he’s too busy to see him because he’s 
in conference. 

“So from now on, that’s just what I'm 
goin’ to spring on these near relatives 
that drive out to bother me on the busiest 
days of the week. It’s a poor rule that 
won’t work both ways, and from now 
on,—I’m in conference.”—(The Farmer's 
Wife) 


THE ANTHERICUM 


The Anthericum is a house plant 
which is easy to grow,—none easier, Its 
slender leaves are light green, with a 
pale stripe along the center. The flow. 
ers are white, and would be very pretty 
if large enough to be noticeable. They 
come at intervals along the blossom 
stem. This blossom stem continues as 
a runner, forming new plants at inter. 
vals, and these young plants develop pe- 
culiar air roots. which probably secure 











Anthericum 


some part of the nourishment the young 
plant needs, though it still probably 
makes demands on the parent plant. 

My first acquaintance with it was 
many years ago at the home of a neigh- 
bor. The runners had established young 
plants all over the lace curtain in the 
front window. 


The young plants grow with extreme 
readiness when removed from the parent 
plant and potted. They make a good 
plant also for a hanging basket, or for 
a window or porch box. 


B. C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


HOT-WATER TREATMENT 
AFFECTS NARCISSUS BULBS 
Many Narcissus bulbs which move in 


interstate commerce, and all which are 
imported under special permit of the 
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orticultural Board, are ster- 
ete two to two and a half hours 
-, hot water at a temperature of 110 
= 112%° F. There is little reliable data 
available as to the effect upon the flow- 
ers, but there is some evidence that the 
sooner it is done after digging the less 
injurious will be the results. 

Last year I imported 391 bulbs of 66 
varieties, 24 of which were of one bulb 
each. Five varieties (10 bulbs) failed 
to bloom this season. Seventeen pro- 
duced no pollen and 18 others produced 
pollen which was not viable; at least it 
produced no seed when used in 73 
crosses, many of which were on flowers 
from plants established for three or 
more years. Twenty-six varieties were 
used in making 249 crosses, with seed 
resulting from 92. 

Two varieties were not used as seed 
parents for crossing, although one, Tri- 
andrus Calathinus, was fertilized with 
its own pollen and produced 55 seeds. 
Of 175 crosses made on 31 varieties as 
seed parent, 78 resulted in the produc- 
tion of 1,319 seeds. Twenty-eight other 
varieties were used as a seed parent in 
114 crosses, none of which produced 
seed. 

It is, of course, impossible to deter- 
mine from these data the effect of the 
hot-water treatment on the reproduction 
of the flowers as many of the crosses 
were, no doubt, incompatible and would 
not produce seed. If the same crosses 
are made another year with flowers from 
bulbs which have not been sterilized 
more light will be thrown on the subject. 
It has been found by a neighboring Nar- 
cissus breeder that imported bulbs are 
“bad actors” the first season, but that 
they give much better results after the 
first year. In my own case Minnie 
Hume produced neither seed nor good 
pollen from the imported bulbs but es- 
tablished bulbs gave very satisfactory 
results both ways. Imported bulbs of 
Triandrus Albus produced only a little 
pollen and set no seed, but established 
bulbs gave a great quantity of very 
potent pollen and produced seed from 
each of three crosses. These were the 
only varieties of which I had both im- 
ported and established bulbs. 


EDWIN C. POWELL, (Md.) 


CORONAS OR HALOS 


In the June 1927 number of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, Mr. Hazen wrote a 
very interesting and instructive article 
called “Commonplace Marvels of the 
Sky” in which he described Solar Halos, 
etc., so I thought that possibly a very 
beautiful Halo which was seen over this 
city on the morning of June 4th, 1928, 
might be of some interest to your 
readers. 


Solar Halos and Coronas are not by 
any means unusual occurrences here but 
this one happened to be at its greatest 
brilliancy just at the noon hour and so 
caused considerable comment. 


I first noticed this about one hour be- 
fore noon. The sky was partly over- 
cast with light fibrous Cirrus clouds 
which were moving or appeared to be 
moving at a rather sluggish rate. At 
first there was nothing particularly un- 
usual about the appearance of the Halo, 
but soon it formed a perfect ring with 
the appearance of a small rainbow. The 
colors became more brilliant until it had 
attained the brilliancy of the average 
rainbow. The red end of the band of 
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colors was closest to the sun but none of 
the bands of colors were as wide as in a 
rainbow. The total time during which 
this could be seen must have been close 
to one and one-half hours. 


The officials at the Meteorological 
Station at the Central Experimental 
Farm here said that this phenomenon 
was caused by the refraction of the sun- 
light in the ice crystals in the Cirrus 
clouds. 

GORDON McFARLANE, (Ont.) 


NARCISSI—DAFFODILS—JONQUILS 


The Jonquil is a Narcissus, the small- 
est of the family, about the size of a 
Wild Buttercup Blossom. It is a flower 
of the choicest quality, rich-yellow in 
color, and smells like a Black Locust tree 
in full bloom. The leaves are small and 
round, like those of a little seed onion, 
and the flower stem also is round and 
smooth. 

“Daffodil” is the old English name for 
those of the Narcissi known in England. 
As the type native to England is the 
large-trumpet or Ajax type, the name 
may be supposed to refer mainly to that 
type; but Biflorus, which is anything but 
a trumpet-type Narcissus, was centuries 
ago known as the “Primrose Peerless 
Daffodil.” 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


STRATIFYING SEEDS 


I had tried planting the large red seed 
of Magnolia, but they did not grow. 
Then one Fall I planted quite a number 
in sand in a pan, put a tin lid over it 
with holes, so as to let water through, 
set a plant on that pan that required 
watering. In March I found the Mag- 
nolia seeds sprouting, so on planting 
them they were soon up. They were 
kept through Winter in room warm 
enough for pot plants. 


Mrs. G. M. Dory, (IIll.) 


CALLA LILY IN THE HOUSE 


As I am always willing to do my bit, 
(like the soldier boy,) a few lines on 
the “Calla Lily” growing in the home 
for a centerpiece on my dining room 
might help some one. I have had one 
over twenty years and it has never failed 
to bloom for me. 


The last week in August I pick it up 
and repot. First I put in a good piece 
of charcoal for drainage. I find it better 
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than broken bits as it keeps the soil 
sweet. I put in a good lump of rotted 
cow manure and then a mixture of earth 
brought from the bush, dug from under 
a Beech tree. I also add some sand, and 
some (not much) old manure. A five 
inch pot is just right for it, as Lilies 
will not bloom until root bound. 

The last of September I bring it in 
and set in a south or east window and 
water with hot water in the saucer every 
morning. It blooms by Christmas if 
not before. I cut the bloom stalk off as 
soon as done flowering, and do not water 
quite as much for two weeks as it needs 
a little rest at the end of that time. 

I add some bone meal fertilizer and 
every three weeks half a cup of liquid 
manure water; and as it is very cold 
here, often 10 to 20 below, I pour boiling 
water in the saucer every second morn- 
ing. I wipe off or sponge the leaves 
every week as they get dusty, and the 
leaves are the lungs of the plant. After 
it blooms again in the Spring, I put it 
outside the last of May, and it gets no 
water except rain. It sets on a board 
on the east side of the house until the 
last of June. I then lay it down on its 
side until the time comes to repot. 

All Lilies love warm water and a 
sunny warm window. 


Mrs. W. E. Scott, (Ont.) 


COLORS IN PLANTS, 
AND SOIL CONDITIONS 


I’ve got it in for you and THE FLOWER 
GROWER. You have upset a lot of my 
calculations and plans with your. arti- 
cles about the control or changing of 
the color of flowers by manipulation of 
the soil; acid soil producing blue and 
alkali soil producing red flowers. 


For several years I have had a bed of 
“Batchelor’s Buttons,” “Ragged Robin,” 
“Corn Flower,” or whatever you want to 
call it—Centaurea Cyanus—a beautiful 
blue in color. Last Winter I put a lot 
of ashes on the bed thinking to correct 
its acidity. This year I have a lot of 
shades of red from deep, dark-red to 
light-pink, and was thinking I had the 
start for some valuable new varieties, 
when along comes THE FLOWER GROWER 
explaining that it is all caused by the 
change in the soil from acid to alkaline. 

Well, all right, it is a new idea to me, 
but it seems to be a correct one and 
guess I’ll have to accept it that way. 


Z. T. RUSSELL, (Mo.) 
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A hardy Opuntia Cactus that withstands all tempera- 
tures. At time this photo was taken, it contained over 
400 blooms and buds. Blooms resemble a large yellow Rose 


(Roy A. Lucker, Mich.) 
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Timely Suggestions for September 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


Sir Goldenrod stands by and grieves 
Where Queen September goeth by; 
Her viewless feet disturb the leaves, 
And with her South the Thrushes fly. 


S. Weir MITCHELL 


OW roadside, field and fence row 
N are brilliant with sunny Golden- 

rod and starry Asters. These 
showy fall-blooming Wild Flowers, 
that are found in such profusion, add 
great color and charm to the country- 
side. 


In the home flower garden too, 
brilliance of color is the rule, and 
while there is this riot of color, it is 
a good plan to analyze the composition 
and to determine whether or not the 
effects may be improved upon. 


Note the changes you desire to 
make in the location or grouping of 
perennials, and as most kinds of hardy 
plants may be safely transplanted 
after they have finished blooming, you 
ne | make the desired changes this 

1. 


When transplanting or dividing 
clumps of perennials, look the roots 
over carefully and if there are any 
badly decayed roots, it is a good plan 
to remove them before replanting. 


About two weeks before you expect 
to lift and pot your Chrysanthemums, 
cut a ball of earth about the plants 
with a sod cutter or sharp spade. 
The plants will then put forth new 
feeding roots inside the ball of earth 
and transplanting will be less of a 
shock. 


If any of the house plants that have 
been kept in their pots, have made so 
much growth that they require larger 
quarters, the repotting may be done at 
this time. Part of the soil in pots 
may be renewed with benefit to many 
house plants. 


Pick choice Apples as they ripen, 
being careful not to bruise or in- 
jure them in handling or packing. 
Wrapping each Apple in soft paper 
before packing them will be found of 
value. 


Harvest Onions when the tops have 
ripened, dry, and store them for win- 
ter use. Dig those hills of Potatoes 
where the tops have died down. Let 
the tubers dry off and hasten them 
under cover. 


If frosts threaten, pick Tomatoes 
both ripe and green ones for home use 
or for selling. If desired entire To- 
mato vines may be pulled up by the 
roots and hung up in the cellar. The 
larger ones will ripen and extend the 
season. 


Melons, Squashes, and Pumpkins 
should be gathered and put where 





they will not be injured by frost. 
Before a heavy frost pull up the 
Carrots and Beets. Storing them in 
boxes of sand will be a very satis- 
factory way of keeping them fresh 
and firm. 


Should early frosts threaten, cover 
as many as possible of the tender 
vegetables, and late-blooming flowers 
so as to prolong the garden season. 
Any plants so tender that they are 
likely to be injured, should be taken 
in-doors. 


September is a good time to divide 
clumps of Phlox and similar peren- 
nials. It is the month when it is 
possible to transplant the exacting 
Oriental Poppies with success. 


September is the time to begin the 
work of setting out Peonies. Old 
clumps may be divided and moved 
very successfully at this time. Plant 
the new divisions in well-drained gar- 
den soil. Water the new plants fre- 
quently. 


Should Peony roots arrive in a 
dried-out condition, place them in a 
box of moist soil or damp moss for 
several days, to restore them to their 
natural plump condition. The soil or 
moss should not be kept too wet, how- 
ever. 


Do not plant Peony roots too deep, 
for it may make them non-blooming. 
Set them so that there will be no 
more than (2) two inches of soil cov- 
ering the crown of the plant. Leave 
Peony plants undisturbed for years. 


Avoid the use of fresh manure 
around Peonies. A handful of bone 
meal may be worked into the soil if 
it is poor. As Peonies like a limy 
soil, at planting time lime may be 
used with a beneficial effect. 


Prepare the beds for the planting 
of bulbs for spring-flowering. See 
that the beds are well-drained. En- 
rich the soil with well-rotted cow 
manure, and work the soil until the 
manure is well incorporated. 


If the bulb order has not yet been 
sent, do so at once, and have every 
thing in readiness when they are de- 
livered for many of the varieties are 
apt to be injured by being exposed to 
light and air for any length of time. 


Plant the Madonna Lily bulbs as 
soon as they arrive in September so 
that they may become established be- 
fore freezing weather. Set the bulbs 
about five inches deep and a foot apart 
in a sunny, well-drained situation. 


When setting out bulbs it is a good 
plan to have on hand some sand to 
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use in a thin layer undernea 

bulb as it is set. This keeps it ine 
coming in direct contact with the en- 
riched soil. Do not mulch the bulb 
bed until after the ground has frozen, 





Value of Falling Leaves 


Be THE gardener, Leaves may be 

either a source of annoyance or an 
invaluable addition to his store, accord. 
ing to whether he leaves them to rot on 
the surface of his paths or collects them 
for use as manure. Leaves collected 
ewe a a useful base for arti. 

cial fertilizers, adding the 

“humus” to the soil. , ae 

If you are so fortunate as to have a 
good supply, collect them all together 
Use some to fill the bottom of your eold. 
frame, treading them well down and coy. 
ering them with a layer of soil. Store 
the rest in heaps, covered with soil until 
they rot. They can then be used for 
potting, for digging into borders, and 
especially for preparing soil for Lilies 
Ferns and other woodland plants. : 

—(The Garden, English) 





How to Preserve Flowers 


IN THEIR NATURAL COLOURS 


HE preservation of flowers in their 

natural form is not a very difficult 
matter. To preserve their colours is not 
so easy. However, if the following in- 
structions are carried out, the novice 
should be able to do the werk. The hints 
must be carried out to the letter. The 
sand process is fairly well known. It 
consists of placing the flowers in air- 
tight boxes of sand and allowing them to 
dry slowly. Boxes of a suitable depth to 
take flowers are obtained and fine quality 
silver sand and some cotton wool, com- 
plete the appliances. The flowers to be 
treated must be dry and not full blown. 


THE SAND PROCESS 


Place a layer of sand (about an inch) 
on the bottom of the box. On top of this 
arrange a layer of flowers in a natural 
manner. Cotton wool and sand are used 
to pack the petals and leaves in the 
proper position. Each layer of flowers 
is gently covered with silver sand until 
the box is filled. 

The box is then put away in a room 
of even temperature for about a month, 
after which time the flowers are ex- 
amined. If any mould is noticed the 
whole may have to be thrown away. If 
the instructions have been carried out 
the flowers will be dry and in most in- 
stances the colour will have been pre- 
served. As the flowers are very brittle, 
they must be handled with care. The 
best plan is to make shallow boxes of 
suitable sizes with glass covers put over 
to protect from dust. Instead of the 
silver sand, box-wood sawdust may be 
used. This is difficult to obtain in some 
districts. The practice of putting the 
boxes in an oven to hasten the drying 
results in failure. A greenhouse tem- 
perature of say about 50 degrees is suit- 
able. A cold greenhouse temperature is 
too damp. I have seen good results from 
boxes kept on the living-room mantel- 
shelf. The kitchen is usually too warm. 
The drying period varies according t0 
the plants under treatment. It is ad- 
visable to have boxes for each kind of 
o_ to be preserved.— (California Gar- 

en) . 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
September 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


this month in order to have a pro- 
longed season of these sprays of 
delicate blossoms. 


ot the Little Gem Calla, the 
Po cael and the Oxalis at this time 
so they can begin to make new growth 
before the cold season. 


‘vide and re-set the Hardy Phlox 
Pig latter part of the month. Leave 
three stems to each clump, and it will 
prove surprising how your collection 
grows. The advantages of division 
are many,—increase of plants, which 
also means a greater number of bloom 
stalks,—and, with a sufficient number 
of plants to work with, they may be 
tried in different places and combina- 
tions; then again the danger of losing 
some certain kind is obviated if more 
than one plant is had. So divide and 
divide. 

Go over the clumps of Chrysanthe- 
mums at this time and disbud very 
carefully. The more buds you can 
make up your mind to sacrifice now, 
the larger the later blooms will be. 
Those of us who prefer a riot of blos- 
soms to a few specimens huge in size 
are well content to let every bud re- 
main on the plants. With the old- 
fashioned hardy types of Chrysanthe- 
mums this is a very good rule to fol- 
low, but with the tender varieties it 
is better to follow the disbudding rule 
in order that the great shaggy blos- 
soms may attain full growth in size 
and beauty. 


This is a good month in which to 
move the perennial plants from one 
spot in the garden to another while it 
is fresh in the memory as to whether 
they have flourished in such and such 
a place. Plants can be just as stub- 
born as human beings if they are not 
pleased with their living quarters. If 
a plant likes a dry soil and is planted 
in partial shade, no blossoms need be 
expected; the opposite is of course 
true, as when a moisture-loving plant 
is placed in the full sunshine. So 
change the location of plants that 
have not done well this year and it is 
probable that next season will bring 
a profusion of blossoms. 


Best begin on the fall preparation 
for protecting the pot plants growing 
in the garden. This work takes quite 
a lot of time and is real work when 
there are a number of plants to be 
taken up and potted or re-potted be- 
fore bringing indoors; though if one 
is not rushed for time then it need 
not be a dreaded task. A hard frost 
rarely comes so early in the season, 
yet there usually comes a few cool 
nights that cause one to become un- 
easy about the welfare of the tender 
plants. So begin on the change this 


Pi some more Freesia bulbs in 





month. Get the plants in pots and 
set in some cool, shady spot to recover 
from the change. Place the pots of 
Begonias in the shelter of a south 
porch; where the other potted plants 
can soon be placed if danger threatens. 


September is an excellent time to 
make a Poppy bed. While Poppies 
will grow and bloom in the grass plot 
if the seed happen to fall there; they, 
like every other flower, will do far 
better if in a place suited to their 
needs. Try a rich spot and further 
enrich it by digging in bone meal and 
well-rotted leaves. They like lime 
also and a light sprinkling of lime 
may also be added to the soil. Sow 
the seed, rake in lightly and sprinkle 
well. The next Spring when the 
ground gets warm, the Poppies will 
begin to make luxuriant growth and 
soon will be a great splash of riotous 
color. Some gardeners make a prac- 
tice of scattering Poppy seed broad- 
cast over the perennial border late in 
the Fall letting the seed fall where 
they may; but this plan has some 
serious faults. 


If the order for bulbs has not been 
sent, then make it out and start it on 
its way without delay. Much has 
been said about the evils of waiting 
until planting time to send in orders. 
If you wait too long then you make 
out the order in a rush and perhaps 
leave out varieties you longed most to 
have; perhaps leave off your name and 
address thus causing delay. If the 
dealer does not receive your order 
until the rush season is on he cannot 
give it the same attention it would 
have if received at the proper season. 
The stock of certain kinds or colors 
may be already sold out and substitu- 
tion is not always satisfactory. So 
send in the order while the stock is 
full; while time can be taken to fill 
and ship in the right way, the way 
every responsible dealer wants each 
order to be filled. So, why not help 
him by doing your part? 


Go among the Roses at this time 
and begin the propagation of the dif- 
ferent varieties by layering. Many 
think this a surer way of getting well- 
established new plants than by means 
of cuttings, though it is advisable to 
try both ways in case one wishes to 
grow some valuable or rare kind. The 
method usually used in layering is 
quite simple. Just bend a branch 
growing low on the parent stem to the 
ground, cut a notch or slit in the side 
nearest the ground and put a shovel 
of earth over this spot and press 
firmly in place. Peg the branch se- 
curely in place to prevent the wind 
from tearing it out of the ground. 
After the branch has developed roots 
of its own it may be severed from the 
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parent bush and be re-set as an in- 
dividual plant. This is usually not 
done for twelve months but one may 
be guided in this by the growth of the 
new plant. 





How to Dig Properly 


6 Rowece: are several ways of digging, 
according to the nature of the ground 
to be dug. If it is an ordinary flower 
border, all that is necessary is to take 
out a shallow trench at one end, into 
which annual weeds and dead vegetable 
matter, together with any manures to be 
applied, are placed. Another width of 
soil is turned on to this, which again 
leaves a shallow trench. This means 
working backwards along the border, 
and if there are plants in position, these 
can be either lifted and divided, or 
simply dug round. This will, of course, 
interfere with a straight trench, but a 
little practice will soon make one ac- 
customed to the work. Endeavor to leave 
the surface soil so that it will be per- 
fectly level when the lumps are raked 
down. With heavy soils it is inadvis- 
able to rake the surface level until 
Spring. 

Deep digging and lime promote the 
growth of the useful soil bacteria. They 
convert the nitrogen of the atmosphere 
into plant foods, which can be absorbed 
by the root hairs. 


—(The Garden, English) 




















Mina, the Editor’s Great Dane 


This is the best picture that we have of 
Mina this year. She has weighed 123% Ibs., 
and stands 30 inches high at the shoulders. 
Like the female sex of another species that 
could be named, she is fascinated by auto- 
mobiles and I guess she would accept an in- 
vitation to ride with any stranger who hap- 
pened along and gave her the invitation. 

Yes, that rather determined-looking chap 
in the background is the Editor, but don’t 
forget that this is a picture of Mina and the 
Editor was posing her and not himself. 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 








“‘September’s here again, 
And thickly lies the morning dew 
Upon both hill and plain.” 


ROF. WOOD of the Dept. of 

Landscape Gardening, Iowa State 

University, is reported to have 
gone to the Orient with a group of 
students to study Landscape Garden- 
ing, particularly in Japan. The 
Japanese are adepts in the art of lay- 
ing, out gardens. Nature is skillfully 
copied in smallest details. For ex- 
ample, they would reject an inartistic 
artificial-looking pool such as pleases 
most of us, but instead create a nat- 
ural landscape, by using the earth 
piled up from digging the pool, shap- 
ing it artfully, placing some stones 
naturally, and planting suitable dwarf 
evergreen shrubs. The suggestion of 
a miniature mountain with a tiny 
placid lake at the foot is at once ap- 
parent. To make it further realistic 
a small tiger-back bridge might be 
added, or perhaps a jagged rock island 
in the middle of the little lake. 


Sauerkraut Cocktail! Our grand- 
mothers would hold their sides laugh- 
ing if they knew that nowadays Kraut 
juice is bottled and sold, and “Iced 
Sauerkraut juice” appears at the best 
hotels and restaurants,—a breakfast 
appetizer as Orange or Grapefruit 
juice are served! If you feel an urge 
to try Kraut Cocktail, here’s how. 
2 tbs. tomato catsup, 4% tsp. Worces- 
tershire sauce, 4 tsp. sugar, % tbs. 
Kraut juice mixed and put in a sher- 
bert glass to which has been added a 
small ball of Kraut. Serve with salted 
wafer or celery if desired. 


Water Plantain grows in swampy 
places and on the edge of ponds and 
rivers. The rhizomes and leaves of 
the American variety have been used 
medicinally and were once regarded 
as a cure for hydrophobia. There is 
an acrid principle in the fresh leaves 
strong enough to irritate the skin. 
Also was once believed good for other 
ailments, and applied locally for re- 
cent bruises, swellings and_ sores. 
Water Plantain appears to belong to a 
large family and an interesting ac- 
count of the famous Wapatoo or Ar- 
rowhead Lily whose tuber was once a 
staple article of food with the Indians 
appeared recently in Nature Mag- 
azine. 


The use of tar paper, according to 
certain agricultural reports, is of 
great value to gardeners. Scientific 
tests have been carried on for several 
years. Strips of the paper are laid 
along the rows where Lettuce, Radish, 
Beet or other seeds are to be planted. 
Another strip is placed half-inch 
apart and the sowing continued. Ac- 
cording to the report but one weeding 


is needed when the young plants are 
getting started. This moisture is re- 
tained and the claim is that the yield 
is greatly increased; that Lima beans, 
for instance, show a small increase of 
14 per cent, while other things are in- 
creased up to 300 and 400 per cent. 


“I am naught but vile clay, 
But I have lived a while with the Rose.” 
SAADI 


“Carp are the vegetarians of lakes 
and rivers” says a writer in Nature 
Magazine. The Carp fish design is 
often seen in Oriental decorations 
especially Japanese and Chinese, and 
is a symbol of perseverance. 

The singing Cicada and other tiny 
Insects, whose songs are said to sound 
like fairy silver bells, are highly 
valued in Japan and often kept in tiny 
cages as Birds are confined in the 
Occident. At certain festival seasons 
the tiny caged Insects are then re- 
leased. The country people gather to 
listen to the music of insects as we do 
to songs of Birds. 

The prosaic Cucumber is a symbol 
of Love in some countries. To dream 
of it is thought to mean “Health and 
recovery of the sick.” The Moon rules 
it according to ancient lore. Cucum- 
bers seem to have been’ known for 
ages, the early Jews and Egyptians 
being especially fond of this member 
of the Melon family. The Chinese 
for centuries have loved Cucumbers, 
and even today the dried seeds of the 
entire Melon group are eaten as we do 
nuts. There is a legend that the first 
offspring of Sagara’s wife who had 
60,000, was a Cucumber whose de- 
scendants climbed to heaven on the 
vine. 

Many folks used to be afraid to eat 
Cucumbers; but like all Melons, they 
are largely composed of water so 
should be harmless. Their natural 
coolness gave rise to the old saying 
“Cool as a Cucumber.” Cucumber 
ointment and creams are astringent 
and whiteners of the skin. The oint- 
ment is also cooling and healing when 
applied freely to abrasions. The Wild 
Cucumber vine with its prickly seed 
pods is a useful covering for fences 
or unsightly places because of its 
rapid growth, likewise Gourds. 

Americans do not cook Cucumbers 
as often as they deserve. Try Cu- 
cumber patties once. Pare and boil 
the required number of 2 in. long 
rounds. Remove seeds, place on hot 
buttered toast rounds or patty shells, 
adding salt, pepper and a dash of 
lemon. Fill cavities with chopped egg 
or savory vegetable. Put on top a 





hint of mushroom sauce, or grated 
cheese, brown in oven a few minutes, 
and serve with rich cream sauce or 
Cucumbers 


strong lentil-juice sauce. 
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are tasty stuffed, in fritters, or 
in butter with chopped parsley v 
Onions and a pinch of Herbs. 
cumber soup is made by slicing fin 
a large “kuke” and two small Lettuceg 
Fry in butter. Add vegetable or other 
highly flavored stock, simmer gently 
1 hour. Béfore serving add cup mA 
cream into which has been beaten 
egg yolk. 7 
Squashes, Pumpkins and the ny. 
merous Melons are relatives of oy; 
friend the Cucumber. Watermelon is 
perhaps the greatest favorite with 
Muskmelon closely following. The 
ancient Egyptians cultivated Water. 
melons and though perhaps not the 
size of ours today no doubt was ag 
sweet and luscious. The juice is Said 
to increase the secretion of urine and 
an infusion of the whole seeds ig a 
diuretic while the bruised seeds are a 
demulcent. It is said no better drink 
can be taken than an infusion of the 
bruised seeds of Watermelon in cages 
of irritation of bladder or kidneys 
produced by a cold. 


In all Oriental countries where 
water is a luxury, Melons are highly 
esteemed. It is estimated there are 
many more varieties than cultivated 
in America today. However, the 
white-fleshed Melons such as Casaba, 
Honey-dew and Persian are becoming 
better known each year and all are de- 
licious. There are many varieties of 
Squash, both summer and _ winter 
kinds. In some places Pumpkins are 
cooked and served as we do Squash, 
either stewed, baked or even made 
into soup. We consider it rather 
watery for such purposes and use it 
mostly for pies or to make Jack’o 
lanterns for Hallowe’en night. Pump- 
kin seed tea was once thought a sure 
cure for tapeworms. 





Weeds and Their 
Abnormal Growth 


HE past Summer, with its lack of 

sun and its more than usual rain- 
fall, is responsible for the abnormal 
growth of weeds in many gardens. 
Those who are only able to spend part 
of their time in their gardens—by far 
the greatest numbers—have been pre- 
vented from doing what they intended 
many a time owing to the wet and un- 
satisfactory conditions. All the while 
weeds have been growing apace, and in 
some quarters the outlook is serious. The 
best thing that can be done now, sup- 
posing that dry weather does not follow, 
is to use the hoe as freely as _ possible, 
afterwards making a heap of the w 
and treating them to quicklime with a 
view to destroying them. 


It should not be forgotten that weeds 
grow in Winter, and, to prevent this, at- 
tempts should be made to uproot them. 
It is no use waiting for dry weather to 
fire them. Take advantage of any dr 
spell, if it comes, to make a fire, but m 
the meantime keep the hoe going and 
prevent the growth of the many pests 
which are coming on by leaps and 
bounds. 


MIDLANDER,— (In 
trated,—English) 
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September Rose Observations 
J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


ges usually take on new life, and 

oe of the finest blooms of the 
ear are those produced when cool 
nights exert their influence and per- 
mit the Rose in America to function 
as it does in England and other clim- 
ates with greater average humidity 
and lower average night temperature. 

If rose lovers have persistently kept 
after rose troubles during July and 
August, the plants should get into the 
month of September measurably free 
from mildew and black-spot, and alto- 
gether free from aphis or other insect 
troubles. I admit at once that it is 
hard to entirely keep out mildew and 
black-spot, but I insist at the same 
time that persistence brings its re- 
ward, and that those who will continu- 
ally use the Massey dust, or Fung- 
trogen—®r Bordeaux mixture if any- 
one is willing to stand the stain— 
will hold the plants in good productive 
condition. 

To these prophylactic measures— 
for no fungicide ever restored a leaf 
that had been affected by black-spot— 
must be added sanitation, and that 
means the removal and burning of all 
affected leaves. Don’t let them lie on 
the ground to spread infection. Don’t 
put them in the dump where you are 
preparing good soil by rotting leaves 
and vegetable refuse. Burn them. A 
daily looking over of the Roses and 
the prompt pulling off of the charac- 
teristic yellow black-spotted leaves to 


I: SEPTEMBER the Hybrid Tea 


be at once consigned to the flames, is 
the safest rose sanitation. 


I might venture to suggest caution 
with respect to brown canker, a very 
unpleasant disease first completely de- 
scribed in the 1927 American Rose 
Annual. It is evidently an old dis- 
ease, which has heretofore been called 
“die-back,” but whatever its history, 
its habits are hateful. It girdles the 
canes and they die. There is, as yet, 
no completely effective control but the 
knife, and my practice is to remove 
the brown-cankered cane in live wood 
below the last point affected, and to 
clean the shear before I cut another 
rose cane anywhere. Spraying with 
Semesan or Uspulun is obviously a 
safeguard, but not a complete control. 
We are hoping for substances that 
will control this disease, and if the 
American Rose Society was as gen- 
erously supported as I think it de- 
serves to be supported, we could have 
going on right now the careful, de- 
tailed, impartial scientific study which 
would result, as all similar studies 
have resulted, in giving us informa- 
tion, and usually control, of both plant 
and human diseases. 


Bur in September there are other 
things to think about than bugs 
and bothers. As I have mentioned 
before, the beauty of the Roses in 
that month is often greater, because 
there are less buds, and also because 
not infrequently they are better in 
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quality. 
when cut. 

Now I think the real rose lover is 
gaining experience in September. He 
is noting what Roses bloom in that 
month and the following months up to 
frost, and whether those that behave 
well in June are also re-conferring 
their benefits. Last season, for ex- 
ample, I was disappointed in Dame 
Edith Helen, gloriously fine in June, 
but quite ingloriously without flowers 
to any serious extent in the Fall. If 
this fine lady does not perform in 
1928 as she ought to, we shall just 
have to consider that the variety is 
not a true remontant or recurrent- 
blooming sort. 

In September it is time to consider 
new locations for Roses, and I can 
simply point back to the articles that 
have preceded this one as containing 
the best I know how to write in 
thoughts, experiences, suggestions, 
and evidences in this altogether de- 
lightful adventure of Rose-growing. 


It occurs to me to suggest that a 
mighty good effect can be had by 
those who are beginning to appreciate 
anew the value of the Hybrid Per- 
petual Roses with their gorgeous June 
display and their far less frequent 
recurrence in the Fall, and that the 
beds of them in which they display 
their leggy length can be made much 
more pleasing if at least once every 
two or three years the H. P’s are cut 
very low down, to not more than 
twelve to fifteen inches above the 
ground, to start them into better 
habits; and if as well they are bord- 
ered by plants of the larger-flowered 
Polyantha Roses or punctuated by 
plants of the taller and more depend- 
able Roses, like Birdie Blye, Gruss an 
Teplitz, and Commandant L. Bartre. 
With such Polyanthas as Ideal, Evelyn 
Thornton, Chatillon, La Marne and 
Lafayette, it will be possible always 
to have a glint of bloom reach the eye 
all through the fall months, even 
where the once-blooming Hybrid Per- 
petual glory is but a reminiscence and 
an expectation. 

With the newer knowledge we have 
that many Roses seem to prosper 
better in half shade, there need be 
little difficulty in planning to grow 
these Polyanthas under the half shade 
of the Hybrid Perpetuals. If the 
aspiring rose adventurer will simply 
regard the Rose as a favorably dis- 
posed subject glad to endure some 
shelter and some shade, and requiring 
nothing but decent treatment, he will 
have a reward for his adventures. 


They certainly last longer 





Roses which do well in the climate 
of Northern New York without pro- 
tection have been a wonderful sight 
this year. Just the right moisture 
conditions for good bloom seems to be 
the reason. While I am no Rose fan, 
I appreciate the hardy Roses or any 
other Roses that will behave well with- 
out special attention. I might extend 
this statement to other flowers. 

— (EDITOR) 
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A Simple Method of Propagating Roses 


BY L. L. RUMMELL, (In The Ohio Farmer) 


OSE growers have their favorite 

methods of propagating, and one 

of the pastimes indulged in by 
rose growers is to debate the relative 
merits of “own root” and “budded” 
stock. Far be it from me to indulge in 
the debate. The experts themselves 
seem still disagreed, so why should I 
with meager experience intrude? 


My purpose in this article is merely 
to relate my own method of propagat- 
ing Roses, and since it is so simple and 
so reliable I pass it on. Many of the 
large commercial growers buy a wild 
rose stock for the root system, Magnetti 
or Multiflora stock, and then bud the 
desired Rose on this. It is no work for 
the amateur. Some Hybrid Teas may 
do better, and some are very inferior 
if grown on their own roots. The budded 
Rose has a more vigorous root system, 
and were we buying Hybrid Teas we 
would prefer budded stock. 


However, the rose fancier may want 
additional plants either of his Roses or 
of those he has admired in some friend’s 
garden. He can propagate them himself 
by the method herein described. 

I have a neighbor, A. C. Thomas, who 
is a fiend for Roses. We stumbled on 
to this scheme of propagation just by 
accident. I have never seen it written 
up in any books or bulletins on Roses. 
It is so much more simple and easy 
than the common advice given in such 
‘bulletins that I am describing it now. 

One Summer we had a number of cut- 
tings in August, started them in sand, 
watered them every day, kept them 


shaded, later transplanted, then after - 


roots started, kept a mason jar over 
them, protected them for the Winter— 
oh, you know all the “babying” we did 
for a few Roses if ever you started Rose 
“slips.” This neighbor had a_ hotbed, 
and in the Fall we put a little strawy 
manure in the bottom, then some com- 
mon clay and put our young Roses in 
there for the Winter. He had a little 
space left, and just for the experiment 
made some cuttings then, about Oct. 25, 
and stuck them right down in the clay 
with the others. To our surprise next 
Spring you could scarcely tell the dif- 
ference. 


STUMBLED ONTO NEW METHOD 


We have grown hundreds of Roses in 
those beds, since, now for the fourth 
year, and we do it according to the 
scheme we stumbled on to by accident. 
This last year we made our cuttings 
Oct. 25 to Nov. 1, taking current sea- 
son’s growth, about five or six inches, 
cutting just below a leaf and at the 
top just above a leaf, stripping off all 
leaves except these at the top, and then 
‘sticking them down in this dirt. We 
had put in some strawy manure, then 
about six inches of clay and in a bed 
four by six feet we have now about 
300 Roses. After lining them out in this 
bed, we wet it down thoroughly, put on 
‘the sash tight and forget about them till 
next Spring. There is no rooting in 
‘sand, no transplanting, no mason jars, 
‘no watering—just leave them alone. 

When the sun’s rays get a little 
warmer late in February we see these 
cuttings start to show life and push 
ut tiny leaves. During March they are 
coming fast. Ninety per cent grow. 





In April they start to bud, and last 
Spring we had the first flowers, some 
beautiful Columbias, on April 26. Dur- 
ing May that bed is one great mass of 
Roses. The Hybrid Perpetuals and the 
Climbers do not bloom, of course, this 
first year, that is, all of them. We 
never had a Climber bloom the first 
year, and only a few Hybrid Perpetuals 
(the so-called June Roses), although 
Frau Karl Druschki blooms freely seven 
months from a cutting. The Hybrid Tea 
Roses though will all be a mass of color 
in May. They have their first full crop 
and take a rest just about when the 
outdoor Roses start to bloom. Then we 
transplant them to beds outdoors. The 
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sash, of course, must be raise 
April and May and the plants here, 
off before transplanting. 

I don’t hesitate to use this method of 
propagating any common climbing 
and Hybrid Perpetuals. They do well 
on their own roots. They can be pro 
agated too by layering, that is, bendi 
down a cane, covering it with 4 
letting it start root there, and then 
transplanting. Hybrid Teas do not all 
do so well on their own roots. Howeyer 
we have been very successful in prop- 
agating such varieties as Gruss an 
Teplitz, Mrs. Charles Bell, Colwmbig 
Radiance, Crusader, Sunburst, Gen, Me. 
Arthur and others, by this method. We 
would never mince around with sand 
and a mason jar again with Rose ent. 
tings, when this scheme is so easy ang 
so satisfactory. 





Some Uncommon Dishes 
| BY W. A. BRIDWELL, (Texas) 


Nature uncoerced;—places_ that 
had not been plowed and pruned 
and besprinkled with the offal of civi- 
lized life. Among those living in such 
places I have many times eaten 
strange dishes, some of which are 
good, and all worth trying for the ex- 
perience. A description of some of 
them may interest those who value 
the uncommon, and is as follows: 
Sumac Lemonade—I found this in 
a malarial district in the South, where 
it was used to satisfy the craving for 
acids that attends chronic malaria. 
The Sumac berries are gathered when 
barely ripe, and when covered with 
a sticky, acid bloom that can scarcely 
be distinguished from citric acid in 
taste. This is washed off with hot 
water, a few drops of lemon “flavern” 
added and bottled for future use. 
Sugar and water are added as used. 
Sheep-Sorrel Pie—An _ old-time 
pioneer dish, especially in the West. 
Two crusts are baked as for Straw- 
berry shortcake. When slightly 
browned a thick layer of wild Oxalis 
(rose or yellow, or both), every part 
of the plant except the roots, is piled 
between them, sprinkled with sugar 
and such spice as is preferred, and 
rebaked. Serve with milk or cream. 
Cush—(Pronounced to rhyme with 
bush) I often think this dish origi- 
nated with the Atlantic coast Indians, 
though I am not sure of that. I found, 
and ate, it in the home of a dear old 
woman who was born in Alabama and 
who told me she learned how to make 
it, from her mother; and she from her 
mother. It is a “pore-folk’s” dish, 
which is one of the reasons I like it. 
Corn is roasted, cooled, and ground 
to meal in an old-fashioned coffee mill. 
A dough, or mush, is made by adding 
meat broth, (chicken, pork or beef) 
and minced portions of both fat and 
lean. Pepper and salt, and if procur- 


Pret childhood I have sought out 








able two or three leaves of the pot 
herb, Sweet Basil, are mixed in, the 
whole turned into a baking pan and 
browned in a hot oven. - 


Grated Bread—Cornbread that is 
worthy of the name is beyond the 
reach of most of us now. The corn- 
meal of commerce is made from corn 
that has been robbed of the germ, and 
it is cracked, not ground. The grains 
are more like sand than anything else, 
Meal made on an old-fashioned stone 
mill, from whole corn, is crushed; 
torn; shredded, and has a soft, silky 
texture and nutty flavor. Grated bread 
is the nearest approach to it within 
the reach of most of us. Take roast- 
ing-ears that are past their prime; 
what farmers call “in stiff dough.” 
Grate on reverse side of a sheet of 
metal punched full of holes with a 
nail. Make dough with sour milk, 
eggs, soda and salt. No water; no 
baking powder. Bake in an oven that 
is really hot. Cook it! Cook it until 
well-browned. 


Greens, A La Backwoods—Not the 
watery, tasteless stew that sometimes 
parades under the name of “greens,” 
but something that will stick to the 
ribs. Turnip tops are, of course, the 
foundation, but these are often supple 
mented with the young shoots of Poke- 
weed, Tongue-grass, Lamb’s-quarter, 
etc. These are washed and put into 
an iron pot, (don’t forget that iron 
pot!) together with one or more 
of Red Pepper, a few leaves of Horse- 
mint, necessary salt, and a hunk of 
bacon big enough to choke a hippo- 
potamus. After bringing to a boil 
cut the fire down so that it barely 
bubbles. Cook thus for four hours. 
When ready to serve there should be 
very little liquor in the pot, but that 
little is precious. It is the “pot-lick” 
of the southern negro and would, to 
quote a cowboy friend, “make a feller 
throw his daddy in the fire.” 
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Nature Studies and Notes 
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The Bagworm 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


T IS one of the most ingenious 
I Caterpillars I have met, but when 

it gets on the Cedar tree or Arbor 
Vite, human admiration must give 
way to a hard-hearted feeling and 
spray the foliage with arsenate of 
Jead or some other stomach poison and 
destroy it, or the Bagworm will de- 
stroy the tree. 

In ripping open the twig-covered 
pags that are found hanging to de- 
ciduous and evergreen trees during 
Fall, Winter, and Spring, you will find 
that one kind is filled with a pile of 
eggs, while the other is empty, save 
for the dry skin that dangles out of 
the bottom. 

















A fine specimen of Bag made and used 
by a Bagworm on an Arbor Vite 


If left unmolested, the eggs will 
hatch in Spring, into tiny Cater- 
pillars, and each one will make its 
exit and spin a silken thread by which 
it will swing itself down until it 
strikes tender foliage on which to 
feed. Soon it spins a silken bag about 
its body, tough as the toughest cloth, 
lining it with silk, and covering the 
outside with tiny bits of leaves and 
leaf-stems. A hole is left in the lower 
extremity, and a large one at the top, 
to let the head and feet protrude at 
will. Two hooks on the worm’s lower 
extremity hold the bag on its body 
which it wears as I do overalls when 
at work. No Bird grows hungry 
enough to swallow the tough bag in 
order to get a Caterpillar into its 
crop! 

When the Bagworm gets into good 
feeding ground, it ties the bag with 
a silken thread to a twig, and while it 
rests comfortably inside, reaches out 
and pulls the foliage to it and dines 
sumptuously. 





The pasting of the bits of green 
leaves and twigs over its bag or 
basket makes such a perfect camou- 
flage that it takes the keenest human 
eye to distinguish it from the foliage 
of the tree. In this way the Bag- 
worm is enabled to escape sight of 
many enemies. 

When it rains or when an enemy 
draws nigh, the worm simply ducks 
its head into the bag and draws the 
loose flap over its body which keeps 
it secure from danger. When you 
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find a Bagworm near enough to your 
garden hose, turn the water on it, and 
see for yourself what a wise creature 
it is, and how quickly it pulls the 
silken flap over its head as you lift 
an umbrella! 

Thus it lives during the Summer. 

When the Caterpillar reaches ma- 
turity, the male transforms into a 
moth and crawls out of the bag and 
goes to meet the female Caterpillar 
hanging suspended from her bag. 
After mating, the female draws her- 
self into the bag, and dies after leav- 
ing it filled with a pile of eggs. She 
is one of the Caterpillars that never 
transforms into a moth. 

It instinctively knows enough to tie 
the bag tightly to a twig instead of 
a leaf when it leaves it permanently 
in the Fall, so that it is sure to re- 
main fixed in that place during the 
winter months. 





I Grow Figs 


in Tennessee 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


HE thermometer often goes be- 

low zero in my latitude, but still 

I have been growing Figs in the 
open successfully for the last twenty 
years. 

Figs may be grown in many local- 
ities where people think the weather 
is too cold for the trees to prosper. 
In 1924 we had zero weather, and 
even though my trees were unpro- 
tected, save for their positions, my 
trees escaped with the loss of only a 
very few tender twigs. 

On the south side of my house I 
have a Brown Turkey Fig tree, which 
is constantly getting killed back, but 
my two Celestial trees that I have 
growing close to my house on the east 
side, though unprotected, are now 
fifteen feet high and each has a trunk 
diameter of about seven inches. These 
two trees manage to escape the freezes 
while the foliage of the Amoor River 
Privet nearby is killed. 
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All three of these trees have been 
bearing splendid crops of Figs. 


The Fig tree is distinctly a hot 
weather creation, and its fruit grows 
and matures mighty fast when the 
thermometer goes up to ninety and a 
hundred. A sudden drop in the tem- 
perature causes the Figs to stop as 
suddenly as cutting off the gasoline 
from an automobile brings it to a 
standstill. 


In choosing a variety for northern 
planting, I would take nothing except 
the Celestial. It is the hardiest I have 
found, a sure cropper, and while the 
Figs are small, compared to some of 
the other varieties, yet it possesses a 
splendid quality. 


It is easy to propagate Fig trees. 
All there is to it is to take the well- 
matured cuttings of the present sea- 
son’s growth, cut them into short 
pieces, leaving from one to three leaf- 





Fig Trees in Midsummer, growing from cuttings set 


out by the side of my garage in November previous 
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scars on each piece. Insert these into 
good loose friable soil, so the leaf- 
scars are in the ground. Pack the 
dirt firmly about them. This should 
be done in November. By the follow- 
ing Fall, many of these new cuttings 
will have attained a height from one 
to three feet. 





Random Notes on Nature 


Sidney Smith, last Spring, made 
Andy Gump’s family drive home a 
good lesson in the protection of Wild 
Flowering Shrubs; but Sidney needs 
to brush up a little on his knowledge 
of shrubbery, for in what American 
woods does one find the Lilac growing 
wild? This reminds us of the artist 
who a few years ago was engaged to 
draw up an illustrated copy for a 
newspaper advertisement of a cream 
separator. The advertisement ap- 
peared in print a number of times 
before the manufacturer discovered 
that his cow had a ring in her (his) 
nose! 


The English Sparrow is almost be- 
coming parasitic in some of its feed- 
ing habits. I have observed a num- 
ber of them persistently following the 
Robin and stealing his worms as fast 
as he lifts them from the ground. 


Fig twigs killed by a freeze, when 
used for kindling fires in an open 
grate, fill the room with a_ sweet 
aroma that few kings of the past 
could have afforded! 


Red-berried Elder is a very hand- 
some shrub when its clusters of hand- 
some red berries have mounted their 
stems in Spring and Summer. 


I recently ran onto thousands of 
plants loaded with Deerberries, of 
both species, viz: Vaccinium stam- 
ineum, with dull-green berries, in- 
edible; and the shiny dark purple 
edible fruit of Vaccinium melano- 
carpum. The latter is one of the 
handsomest edible wild fruits I have 
found for a long time. Who can tell 
us the best way to serve these berries? 


The Raccoon has about six times as 
much brain as an Opossum, and who- 
ever lives near enough to a Raccoon 
to note his actions will believe that he 
is not far below Man in his mental 
capacity ! 


How many Sweet Potato vines have 
you seen in bloom? It was once the 
nature of this vine to bloom profusely, 
but Nature lost interest in producing 
seeds when man failed to use them. 
Man grows Potato plants from slips. 


It is not a crime to pluck Wild 
Flowers on a railway embankment, 
for it is one of the duties of the sec- 
tion foreman to destroy them in such 
places. 


The Cardinal Bird sometimes ren- 
ders perfect mimics of certain notes 
of the House Wren. 
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Editorial Notes 


O#: HOW like a flash the panorama 

of the garden passes by. It seems 
but yesterday that we were watching 
for the first spring blossoms. No joy 
of later bloom ever quite equals that 
first pleasure. 


It has become, or perhaps always 
was, a chronic ailment of human kind 
to complain of “such sudden changes 
of weather” but all the same, one and 
all weary of sameness, especially the 
sameness of disagreeable conditions 
connected with the breaking up of 
Winter, and long for the growing 
time to come again. 

Perhaps it did seem to many of us, 
this year of 1928, that Spring never 
would come; but in spite of late frosts 
and a cold June, once flowering began 
the succession of varieties has moved 
on so rapidly that even an American 
is almost appalled by it. 

Nature sets a pace that keeps gar- 
deners hustling, a regular do it now 
or it will be too late. But it is a 
healthful speed, not the hectic rush 
and tear of the average American life, 
spent far enough north not to be 
quieted down by a warm climate. 

A healthful pace, unless the ama- 
teur who cares for his own or more 
often her own garden, has attempted 
too big a job. Too much gardening is 
like too much anything,—most un- 
wise. It is wearing and depressing 
to see one’s garden falling much below 
par because weeds will grow and 
neither disease nor pest fail to appear 
faster than time and strength can 
combat them. 

There is but one remedy and that 
is often a drastic one; resolutely plan 
the garden small enough to keep its 
care within the possibilities of time 
and strength without overtaxing 
either. To do this may require con- 
siderable self-denial in the selection 
of what to have in the garden. The 
almost universal weakness is wanting 
to possess everything that is admired 
in the gardens of others. 


So much is being said and written 
now-a-days about the waywardness of 
young people, it is time parents ques- 
tion themselves most severely on what 
they are doing to give their children 
employment in both work and play, 
and how much of their own time and 
companionship are being devoted to 
them. 

Nearly all children love flowers and 
pets, but the number brought up with- 
out any possibility of gratifying and 
developing such a wholesome love js 
pitifully small. 

Money cannot be better spent than 
in making the family residence a real 
home and not a place in which to 
spend as little time as possible; to 
sleep and occasionally eat a meal. 

Less money spent on outside excite- 
ment and extravagant clothes and 
more on worth-while books, flowers, 
pets and home amusements would go 
a long way toward saving our young 
people from the morally and physically 
unwholesome pastimes many are 
ruining themselves with at present. 


Little Miss Fifteen remarked not 
long ago, “I don’t see what people do 
that do not know about Flowers and 
Birds; why life wouldn’t be worth 
much without them.” If just left to 
follow the crowd she would have be- 
come no. better than an average 
flapper. 

The remedy lies with parents and 
teachers, especially the former, but 
they must give themselves wholly to 
the task which should be their great- 
est pleasure. 





Useful Hints for September 


wat must gardeners do in Sep- 
tember? Enjoy the Annuals that 
are now at their height of bloom, and 
the late-flowering Perennials, for re 
laxation. For real work, begin prep- 
arations for next year. So much can 
be done now toward the joy of 1929 
and future years. 

Among other things, new Peonies 
should be planned for. They are some 
proposition to start with, but once 
properly placed are settled for many 
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_ So if new ones are on the 
ogra! do the work well. — 

Place in an open situation away 
from trees. Dig a hole two feet deep 
and eighteen inches to two feet wide. 
If cow manure is obtainable, put at 
jeast half a bushel in the bottom of 
the excavation. Remember that food 
for, say twenty years, must be stored 
away now. Cow manure not being 
ossible, use a substitute. A success- 
ful Peony “fan” gives these directions. 
“Fill the hole with top dirt, one quart 
of bone meal and leaf mould, well- 
mixed. Set the plant so that the 
roots are not bent. Keep in natural 
position and not too deep.” _ 

When selecting new Peonies, why 
waste time and energy on poor vari- 
eties? Below 80 in rating is hardly 
worth while. 

Water Peonies well in late Summer 
and Fall. Cultivate around them well, 
but do not injure the roots. Fertilizer 
may be dug in around them, and here 
again keep away from the roots at 
least two inches. Extra fertilizing is 
not necessary, however, if the larder 
under each Peony was well stored in 
the beginning. 

Now is the time to transplant seed- 
lings to their permanent places. If 
done early the young plants will have 
time to become strong enough to en- 
dure the rigors of Winter. 


It is not too soon to set out bulbs 
for spring blooming. One can hardly 
have too many of the various kinds. 
Go to the limit of the pocketbook. In 
heavy soil make a little bed of sand 
around each bulb. 


If you have Chrysanthemums, take 
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good care of them now and all during 
blooming time. They need plenty of 
water. If kept both watered and fer- 
tilized during the Summer, a harvest 
of bloom should be the reward. Only 
very early varieties can be depended 
on to bloom before severe frost in this 
section. 

If fewer and larger blossoms are 
desired, disbudding must be done. 


There is one bit of work which 
must be done daily if the garden is 
to be kept in apple pie order. (A good 
apple pie is mighty nice but just why 
was it chosen as a model for neat- 
ness?) Each day every faded blossom 
must be cut off, beginning with early 
Spring, and never letting up until the 
last bloom of late Fall. Faded flowers 
are most unsightly everywhere but 
nowhere more so than on Iris and 
Gladiolus. A large planting of the 
latter is not a very beautiful sight 
because so many faded blossoms are 
usually in evidence. 

The garden of our dreams contains 
neither a weed nor a withered bloom. 
Like all other ideals it may never be 
fully accomplished but it is the goal to 
strive for. 

As soon as annuals are through 
flowering, pull up the plants and dis- 
pose of them. Burning is a good 
method provided there is room for it. 


Begin putting out suet and other 
food for the Birds, thus getting them 
in the habit of coming to you for care. 
They will soon decide that your gar- 
den is a good winter resort. They 
pay well, too, both in pleasure to you 
and your family, and in removing 
pests from trees and shrubs. 





My Cutting Garden 


BY MRS. HENRY G. HATFIELD 


tion and pleasure derived from my 

garden, after weeks of watchful 
care and hard work, is when I can 
walk into it and cut a bouquet for the 
table or for a friend who has no gar- 
den. This is when I enjoy my garden 
to the fullest extent. Of course I 
realize that often I have marred its 
beauty, but to me it is sad to see the 
flowers fade and die without anyone 
having enjoyed their loveliness. 

There are so many beautiful and 
artistic combinations of cuttings that 
it really seems hard to say which are 
the best, and of course it is simply a 
matter of choice. 


Among the first to appear with the 


epee the greatest satisfac- 


Springtime are the lovely Narcissus 


and a little later the Lily-of-the-Valley, 
both of which are most satisfactory 
for cutting. Then there are the gor- 
geous Tulips and soon after the Lilacs 
are at their best. What is lovelier 
than a cluster of these with all their 
fragrance? Over in one corner of my 
garden grows a shrub with such fra- 


grant blossoms. It is none other than 
the Syringa which is always an ideal 
house flower when cut. 

A new addition to my garden is the 
Polyanthus Primrose with its large 
clusters of flowers in all shades, which 
make a delightful change for my 
flower bowl. 

Then there are the Irises of which 
I have only a few varieties. I love 
to look at them in the garden but 
rarely do I try cutting them as my 
experience has been that their house 
beauty is of short duration. However, 
a cluster of the purple with some of 
my Lemon Lilies makes an artistic 
bouquet. Another graceful flower 
which always gives satisfaction, added 
to a bouquet of large flowers or all by 
itself, is Solomon’s-seal. 

When these are gone I find my 
Peonies coming forth in all their 
loveliness. These I think next to the 
Rose are about the most satisfactory 
perennials for cutting. I always have 
some in the house during their bloom- 
ing season. : 

On one side of my yard I have a 
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row of the hardy Larkspur or Del- 
phinium with its stately spikes. These 
I rarely cut except for some special 
occasion. Just beyond these I have a 
hardy herbaceous perennial, Achillea, 
The Pearl variety, with its branching 
clusters of dainty white flowers, which 
are especially good for cutting for 
vases, either alone or in mixed bou- 
quets. I also have a few plants of the 
Shasta Daisy which supplies affective 
material for cutting, while close by 
are some Columbines which mix well 
with other flowers. 


Among the early bloomers I quite 
forgot the dear old-fashioned Bleeding 
Heart with its graceful stems of heart- 
shaped flowers. I have only a few 
Sweet Williams but their brilliant and 
varied colors and good stems make 
them excellent for cutting, although 
some people consider them too stiff. 

About this time I am cutting my 
Roses; today a Frau Karl Druschi, 
tomorrow a pink Killarney, and per- 
haps the next day a beautiful Madame 
Butterfly as well as many a cluster of 
Dorothy Perkins or one of the com- 
mon garden Roses. 

Of course, I always plan to have a 
few Pansies, for they do make such 
a refreshing change for the center of 
the table. Among the annuals I al- 
ways have the Calendulas in their 
various shades of yellow and orange, 
also a few of the lovely Bachelor’s 
Buttons. I think the most satisfactory 
annual cutting, because of its bright- 
ness, gorgeous colors, and lasting qual- 
ities, is the old-fashioned Zinnia. I 
have also found that the annual Lark- 
spur makes a reliable and artistic 
flower for bouquets and it lasts long 
after the first frost. 


When ordering my seeds I always 
think of the Nasturtium first, for 
what is prettier on a hot summer 
afternoon than a fresh bouquet of 
these lovely flowers. I always try to 
plan on a small bed of Sweet Peas and 
how proud I feel when I have the 
pleasure of cutting an occasional bou- 
quet! Phlox, of which I have a few 
varieties, is one of the most valuable 
flowers in the garden for cutting, 
supplying material for vases during 
Midsummer and Autumn. 


I do love the Candytuft for it is so 
useful in the garden and helps to add 
just the right touch to many a bou- 
quet. I did have such a satisfactory 
corner of the dwarf French Marigold 
last year, which furnished many a 
cheerful color for the table even after 
the first fall of snow. 

Asters are the most popular home 
garden cut flowers, and so far I have 
managed to raise enough to supply 
my own home with a few. Cosmos are 
annuals that, when they begin to 
bloom, will satisfy your longings until 
frost. The dear old-fashioned Pink 
which has its own little corner, is also 
splendid for cutting. 

Finally, I never forget the Ever- 
lasting or Strawflower, which helps 
to brighten the home with winter 
bouquets. 
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Tulips in the Garden Picture 


MRS. E. W. RUBEN 


ao Tulip is a glorious flower; 
one that paints in our gardens 
and our minds unforgettable pic- 
tures. Any one can grow Tulips with 
a little careful planting. First dig 
the holes four inches deep and work 
in one or two tablespoonfuls of bone 
meal. Put in a handful of coarse 
sand and upon this place a bulb, 
pointed-side up. Use another handful 
of sand over the bulb and then cover 
firmly with soil that has a little bone 
meal mixed with it. A protection of 
leaves or straw should be given the 
bulbs for the Winter, although I have 
seen them come through safely with- 
out it. In the latitude of Utica, N.Y., 
this covering should be removed about 
April 15th, otherwise the leaves will 
push through and become spindling. 


One may have Tulips blooming for 
a month if all varieties are used. The 
early ones, both double and single, 
bloom with Narcissus, Daffodils, 
Grape Hyacinths and the other early 
spring things that are such a joy. 
Following in their wake are the Cot- 
tage Tulips with an exquisite range 
of color. Some of these remain in 
bloom with the Darwins that usually 
open several days later. And then the 
Breeders appear in all their richness, 
as a climax to this glorious pageant 
of color. 

After the Tulips have finished their 
share of the garden panorama, the 
foliage should be allowed to remain 
until it has ripened or turned brown. 
It is said that much strength returns 
to the bulbs from the leaves. Do not 
allow your Tulips to form seed pods, 
as this saps the vitality of the bulbs. 
As Tulips are ripening, other per- 
ennials are making rapid growth, and 
will soon cover a part of the space oc- 
cupied by the Tulips. If one is 
crowded for space, the bulbs may be 
carefully lifted and heeled in, in an 
unused sunny spot or in a box of soil 
to ripen. If this is done, care must be 
taken not to break the foliage or mix 
the named varieties. The space can 
then be planted with annuals that 
have been growing in coldframes or 
boxes. 


Tulip bulbs can remain in the 
ground two or three years untouched. 
It is better, however, at the end of 
the second or third year to take up 
and divide the bulbs, again taking 
care not to mix them. The varieties 
can be kept separate by stretching a 
string from two stakes, close to the 
ground under the foliage, while the 
Tulips are in bloom. A _ notation 
should then be made in the garden 
notebook as to the location of each, 
or labels can be attached to the string 
separating each group. If the Tulips 
are taken up before the foliage has 
fallen entirely away from the bulb, 
there is less possibility of any bulbs 
being overlooked. . 


After two or three years, the 
mother bulb will have divided into 
from six to eight little bulbs. These 
should all be cleaned and laid away in 
a dry place until Fall. When replant- 
ing, the hole may be dug larger and 
two or three small bulbs placed near 
a large one. These infant bulbs usu- 
ally send up small blossoms that are 
dainty, and lovely as cut flowers for 
the table. These offsprings will prob- 
ably never mature to as large a flower 
as they do in Holland but they will 
reach a very Satisfactory size. <A 
friend, whose entire life has been 
spent in the study and practice of the 
glorious art of gardening, has bulbs 
in her garden that are offsprings of 
Holland stock purchased twelve years 
ago. These bulbs have blooms as 
large as our third year Tulips from 
Holland. We find it satisfactory, how- 
ever, to purchase a few new bulbs 
each year to use with the old ones. 


Some catalogues tell you never to 
plant Tulips where they were grown 
before. This would be rather dis- 
couraging to the owner of the small 
garden. We have planted them in the 
same location for eight years and can 
see no difference in the size or quality. 
We do, however, fertilize our garden 
plentifully with bone meal, except 
where the Japanese Iris and acid- 
loving plants live. 


"THE Tulip comes in such a myriad 
of marvelous tones, it is little won- 
der that the task of selecting is so 
difficult. We have seen borders 
planted with masses of the choicest 
bulbs, and yet there was something 
disquieting about it all, and some- 
thing unsatisfactory to those who 
viewed it. This was because of a lack 
of harmony. The colors were not well 
placed and wrong ones used together. 
A stiff bed or border of Tulips alone 
is not inspiring. It is merely a splash 
of color on the landscape. The most 
charming effect is secured by a group 
planting of from ten to twenty-five 
Tulips, all of the same color, with a 
background of greenery or flowering 
shrubs, and lovely little things bloom- 
ing in and around it in contrasting or 
the same color. 


John Ruskin is an exquisite fusion 
of salmon rose, apricot and creamy 
yellow. A group of this Cottage Tulip 
in front of Persian Lilacs with Phlox 
divaricata (erroneously called Sweet 
William) is a picture to which one 
will return many times. Just beyond 
this, a clump of the early purple Iris 
furnishes a high note that is pleasing. 
In this manner the Tulip is enhanced 
by its surroundings rather than made 
insignificant by placing a brilliant red 
next to it or by some other note of 
discord. Flamingo, an inexpensive 
but beautiful-Darwin, of flesh tinted 
rose, is most exquisite with a border 
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of Birdfoot or Wild Prairie Vi 
A clump here and there of Pe 
Flax carries the heavenly-blue of 
Violets up nearer to the delicate 
of the Tulips. Next to Flamingo 
enjoy Picotee from the time its ~ 
— —_ eer until its lovely re. 
exed petals are entirel ; 
with pink. y sulttaed 

A yellow Tulip in the garden jg like 
a splash of sunshine. The soft gy. 
phur or creamy yellows such ag Sol- 
fatare or Moonlight are beautify) in 
partial shade when hemmed jn With 
the blue clusters of Polemoninum oy 
Jacob’s Ladder. Yellow is better useq 
in small quantities, and if placed at 
the end of the garden, lends distance 
to the garden picture. Retrofleag 
Superba is stunning when placed near 
a clump of the intensely purple Iris 
Kochit that so accommodatingly 
blooms with the Tulips for us. This 
Iris is valuable for any garden. 

If one likes the rich bronze of the 
Breeders, this is a good place to use q 
grouping of Jaune d’Oeuf, a clouded 
old-gold that has a tinge of lavender; 
then Bronze Queen so stately with her 
golden crown. Soft yellow or apricot 
Pansies make a lovely edging for the 
Breeders. The golden Tulips seem 
less yellow and are softened with the § 
use of wild Phlox divaricata or a 
neighboring group of the lavender 
blue Dreams-Euterpe or Erguste. 

Every Tulip border should have its 
group of Clara Butt, a Darwin that is 
unexcelled in its color of true salmon 
pink, but sometimes weak of stem 
after a couple of years. It pushes 
through clouds of the blue Pole. 
monium in our garden and is enriched 
by a large clump of Retroflexa Su- 
perba Tulips back of it. The much 
used but charming bridal wreath 
furnishes a nice background for this 
picture. 

The new lily-flowering Tulip, 
Sirene, was a joy to us this year with 
its peculiarly twisted and reflexing 
petals. Its color was made rather 
“Frenchy” with a border of the deep 
purple Pumila Iris and touched here 
and there with the lovely bluebells § 
(Mertensia virginica). Ronald Gum, §& 
the very blue Darwin, is nicely used 
as a neighbor. 


The garden would not be complete 
unless there were some of the glorious 
orange Tulips that send a little 
shiver of delight over us as we happen 
upon their bold flaming beauty. Va 
rieties in this color are many and any 
one will suffice. The Breeder, Prince 
of Orange, is handsome with a clump 
of blue Perfection Iris and the cream- 
colored Pumila Iris bordering it. 


There is no end to the lovely garden 
pictures one may enjoy with these 
glorious chalices of color. And what 
could be more entrancing or more 
worthwhile than to create such pit 
tures in our leisure moments? Pit 
tures that will help tired minds to for 
get their weariness and will rem 
us all to be thankful again for the 
beautiful things of this earth. 
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Growing Gladiolus from Seed 
A. W. DUPLER, (Penna.) 


rmed by the Gladiolus are of 
s kinds, the seed and the 
cormel. The embryo plant contained 
within the seed results from the 
fusion of the egg cell and the male 
cell, the latter a product of the pollen. 
Cormels are enlarged tips of special 
reproductive branches growing from 
the base of the parent corm. The 
large corms are also used in propa- 
gation although in the life of the 
plant itself, reproduction by corms 1s 
incidental to the food-storage function 
of this part of the plant and the 
means by which the plant naturally 
survives the non-growing season of 
the year. Both corm and cormel pro- 
duce plants having the characters of 
the parent plant. 

Seeds, on the other hand, give off- 
spring differing from the parent. The 
varieties of the garden Gladiolus are 
the result of the crossing of natural 
species and extensive sub-hybridizing 
of the derived hybrids. The Gladiolus, 
with its numerous varieties, 1S a 
“mongrel crowd,” like “curs of high 
and low degree.” Despite this, many 
of them are desirable because of their 
rare beauty of color and form, just 
as a mongrel cur may be as useful a 
dog as one of “breeding,” and much 
more so, in all probability, than his 
wild ancestor. Anyhow, the “dog of 
breeding” has only been more care- 
fully produced and selected than the 
ordinary cur. The production of a 
desired variety of Gladiolus may be 
accomplished in the same way when 
once we have discovered the laws of 
heredity with respect to Gladiolus 
characters. However, the mongrel 
nature of our present varieties furn- 
ishes the material from which it is 
possible to produce those varieties 
which please our varied tastes and, 
now and then, give those rare com- 
binations of characters which win the 
ribbon or the more substantial award 
given the “best new seedling” in the 
show room. 

All that is necessary to get “some- 
thing different” in Gladiolus is to 
grow from seed. The prize winner 
may be “one in a million” yet a small 
packet of seed may contain that one. 
A single seed produced Kunderd’s 
Glory, starting that long line of ruffled 
varieties which go back to that seed 
as a parent. Every variety of our 
gardens started that way. If one 
gardens for pleasure, I know of noth- 
ing which will give the gardener a 
greater pleasure than the growing of 
seedlings which, by nature, differ 
from their parents. The Gladiolus 
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lends itself very nicely to such an in- 
terest because of the possibility of 
growing a considerable number on a 
small area as well as because of the 
great variety to be produced. A bed 
of a thousand or more seedlings com- 
ing into bloom for the first time will 
provide a big interest to the curious 
even if not a single one of them has 
merit sufficient to stand beside the 
aristocrat worthy of a “name” and a 
place in the growers’ catalogues. 

A number of requests’for informa- 
tion as to how to grow seedlings of 
the Gladiolus occasions this article. 
The method outlined below has been 
successfully used in growing seedlings 
in small quantities, and is easily 
adapted to large scale operations. A 
plot a yard square will be sufficient 
space to plant 1000 to 2000 seeds. 
The writer has started seedlings in- 
doors in boxes but has not found in- 
door starting sufficiently worthwhile 
to recommend to the amateur, as it 
is attended with practical difficulties 
not encountered in growing them out 
of doors from the beginning. 


Out-of-door planting is done in the 
Spring when seasonable conditions 
for the germination and growth of 
seeds arrives. Last season my seed 
planting was started April 18, al- 
though I would not hesitate to plant 
as late as the first of June if not con- 
veniently done before that time. The 
only advantage in the earlier planting 
is to give a longer growing season. 
Danger of freezing must be over and 
best germination and growth of the 
seedlings will be obtained when the 
soil is naturally warm. Select a calm 
day, as the seeds are very easily 
blown about by even slight winds. 

Having determined the size of bed 
to be planted construct a frame out 
of six or eight-inch boards, such as 
would be done in preparing a cold 
frame, embedding in the soil several 
inches. The soil should be carefully 
worked and finely pulverized. The 
soil may be fertilized, if not already 
sufficiently fertile by adding commer- 
cial sheep manure, tankage or éspe- 
cially prepared plant foods. Fresh 
animal manures are about as helpful 
as poison and should be scrupulously 
avoided. Unless good top soil can be 
secured from some other source it 
will be advisable to remove a small 
quantity of the soil from the frame to 
be applied later as a top covering, as 
suggested below. : 

The soil in the frame is leveled 
down as evenly and uniformly as pos- 
sible. A straight-edged board serves 
the purpose well. The seed may be 
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scattered uniformly over the bed as 
in sowing lettuce seed. The writer 
prefers planting the seed in rows, 
four to five inches apart. This makes 
it possible to keep the seed from dif- 
ferent sources separate in the bed, 
and also facilitates the care of the bed 
as well as the harvesting of the crop. 
Using the board or a trowel, make a 
shallow trench, an inch in width and 
a quarter of an inch in depth. Sow 
the seed thickly. A row a foot long 
will comfortably hold a hundred seeds. 
Not all will likely germinate. If all 
did this might be a little close to- 
gether to get the best growth. Cover 
the seed lightly with the soil which 
forms the little ridge at the edge of 
the trench. Markers have been in- 
serted at the ends of the rows and to 
indicate the boundary between differ- 
ent lots of seeds if more than one lot 
is placed in a row. If you want to 
keep a record of particular lots of 
seed, make a note book or chart record 
of the plot. } 

The bed thus planted is then covered 
with a quarter inch of fine soil which 
has been screened through a fine 
mesh. The bed is now thoroughly 
watered, very gently, so that the fine 
soil and seeds are not disturbed. Over 
the wetted bed a second top covering 
is placed. For this clean sand is most 
favorable. One-fourth inch is a good 
thickness. There are several advan- 
tages in the use of sand. It provides 
a loose mulch keeping the soil from 
below from hardening as it will if ex- 
posed to air and rain directly. Rain 
or artificial watering percolates 
quickly through it into the underlying 
soil. The sand provides a clean cover 
to the bed making it easy to detect 
and remove the weeds as they first 
appear. The planting operation is 
complete. For the remainder of the 
season all that is necessary is to keep 
the bed watered naturally or arti- 
ficially, and free from weeds. Pull 
these when small. In pulling out a 
large well-rooted weed some of the 
seedlings may be taken along. Culti- 
vation of the bed is neither necessary 
or advisable. 

When first planted the bed may be 
covered by a burlap sheet direct, or 
the sand, or better by a frame covered 
with glass, glass cloth or celoglass as 
in coldframes. This has not only the 
advantages of holding the moisture 
and heat but also protects the bed 
from being tramped upon by such 
wanderers as the stray cat or dog, 
or perchance by the children of the 
family or near neighbors. If the gar- 
den is infested with moles or other 
animals which work in the soil, these 
may be kept out by means of a heavy 
screen, 42 to 1 inch mesh placed on 
the bottom of the frame and then cov- 
ered with soil to a depth of several 
inches. After the burlap or other 
cover is removed it is often desirable 
to place over the bed a frame with 
poultry netting as continued protec- 
tion from the stray animals. The 
seedlings when they first start are 
small and easily injured. 
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Keep the soil moist, warm and well 
protected for a few weeks and you 
will be rewarded, if the seed is viable, 
by seeing the tiny spears of green 
grass-like leaves pushing through the 
clean sand, giving you that first thrill 
which comes to the faithful sower of 
good seed in good soil, the newly 
germinated seedling on its way to 
producing a spike of bloom. 

The first leaf is followed by a sec- 
ond, a third and maybe more, giving 
by and by, the appearance of a bed of 
young cormel-grown plants. By the 
time the growing season is ended in 
September or October the seedling 
plants will have developed corms rang- 
ing in size from a grain of wheat to 
No. 1 corms, % to % inch being the 
most abundant size. Many of the 
larger ones will also produce one to 
several cormels. I have just examined 
a seedling from Uhlan Chief. The 
corm is 1% inch in diameter and pro- 
duced 66 cormels—not so bad for 
seven months growth, as it was only 
a few days before Thanksgiving last 
Fall when it was dug, and the leaves 
still green! 

Occasionally a seedling will bloom 
first season. The past season the 
writer had three spikes of bloom, one 
each from the following seed parents, 
Lacinatus, Red Copper, and Uhlan 
Chief (not the plant mentioned above, 
but with a corm nearly as large.) 
Others had spikes formed when Jack 
Frost gave his veto to the process for 
the season. 

In digging I remove the soil from 
one side of the row, exposing the 
corms. Then remove the top layers of 
soil from the other side of the row, 
and pushing the trowel behind the 
row of bulbs they can be lifted into a 
shallow box or vessel, carefully re- 
moved from the soil, the roots cut off 
with a scissors, likewise cut off the 
leaves close to the stem. If handled 
carefully the cormels may remain at- 
tached to the corm. If placed in shal- 
low boxes when harvested they may 
be cured and stored for the Winter 
without further handling. 

Ordinarily it will not be worth the 
extra work involved to care for both 
the seedling corms and their cormels, 
and so the cormels will generally be 
discarded. If for any reason it is de- 
sirable to save and plant the cormels, 
they should generally be detached and 
planted separately from the corms. 

If the seedling corms are small, 
both may be planted together at the 
same depth. If, however, the corms 
are one-half inch or more in diameter, 
the corms should be planted at a 
greater depth than the cormels, even 
if planted side by side in the same 
plot. The advantage in either case is 
in having all the new corms and 
cormels of a variety together at 
digging time. 

If the detached cormels are planted 
together in a mixture they need to be 
grown to blooming before selection 
can be made. If a corm and its 
cormels are planted in separate plots, 


identity may be maintained by using 
identical labels for each. 

A considerable percentage of the 
corms produced from seed will bloom 
the second season. After they have 
satisfied your curiosity, most of the 
plants, root and all, will be pulled and 
thrown to the scrap pile. A few, may 
be ofily a very few, will be left grow- 
ing to be given another season’s 
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growth and another 
with those which failed to bloom ae 
second season. The final eliminatj : 
will probably leave so few that the 
process would be discouraging wa 
it not for the pleasure and thril] of 
curiosity, expectation, discovery se- 
lection, etc., which have been exer. 
cised, many times worth the cost a 
seed, time and labor employed, 
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Gladiolus, Wild and Cultivated’ 


BY FORMAN T. McLEAN 


F ALL of the hosts of flowers which 
O grace our gardens in Midsummer, 

none has richer or more varied col- 
oring and few have as great a range 
of attractive forms as has the Gladiolus. 
This is rather surprising when we 
realize that as a garden subject the 
Gladiolus is a comparatively new flower. 
While the genus was known to the an- 
cients, and wild forms of it occur in the 
Holy Land and in Southern Europe, it 
only began to gain the favor of gar- 
deners during the middle of the last 
century, and even then it was the prim- 
itive forms, collected directly from the 
wilderness of South Africa, and not 
improved garden sorts, which first 
caught the gardeners’ interest. The 
Rose, the Aster, the Chrysanthemum, 
and our own American Dahlia all came 
to us with a background of centuries of 
culture in their native homes. But the 
only evidence of interest in the Gladi- 
olus shown by the Bushman of South 
Africa is that he used the fleshy corms 
of one species for food! 

But the Dutch and the English, when 
they explored South Africa, found there 
a wealth of wild flowers, and none of 
these were so diverse nor so colorful as 
the species of Gladiolus. This is the 
largest genus in the Iris family, com- 
prising 250 known species. New ones are 
continually being described, and there 
is a great variety in coloring among the 
local forms of some of the species. Often 
a species described as blue will have va- 
rieties with lavender, bronze, purple, 
and other shades. So it is not surpris- 
ing that our garden sorts are so diverse 
in color and markings. The wild species 
are valuable in themselves, in addition 
to their interesting contributions to the 
cultivated strains; many of them, like 
the Blue Bells, the Kalkoenjes or Little 
Turkeys, the dainty Painted Ladies— 
much more tastefully penciled than their 
name might imply—and the _ sweet- 
scented Afrikanders, are valuable in 
themselves as plants for rockeries and 
garden borders. 

The Gladiolus is not confined to South 
Africa, though 130 of the 250 species 
are found there. It also extends in the 
grass lands throughout tropical and 
northern Africa, Asia Minor, and into 
central Europe, and though preferring 
the open places, its habitats are most 
varied. Some, like the yellow swamp 
Afrikander, are found in bogs; the Su- 
perb Gladiolus, G. cardinalis, frequents 
damp, mossy cliffs of the mountainsides; 
the Klip Lily, G. carmineus, grows be- 
side the sea; and the Maid of the Mist, 
G. primulinus, is so named because it 





*Abstract of an illustrated lecture by Forman 
T. McLean, given at The New York Botanical 
Garden on Saturday afternoon, April 21, 1928. 


grows beneath the spray of the maijest 
Victoria Falls. They are on em 
plateau, and plain, in the desert and in 
the swamp. 


The first to be described were the 
European species, the Common Corn 
Flag, G. communis, and the Italian Corn 
Flag, G. segetum. These European and 
Asiatic species are for the most part 
purple or magenta in color, and rather 
small. One of the showiest of these is 
the Byzantine Corn Flag, G. byzantinus 
It grows about two feet tall, with an 
upright spike of bright purplish-req 
flowers, and is an attractive flower for 
the garden border, being almost hardy 
in the latitude of New York. I winter it 
outdoors in Rhode Island, and it is also 
grown outdoors with little winter pro- 
tection in Ontario. More graceful and 
earlier blooming is the Violet Gladiolus, 
G. atrovilaceus, the drooping bells of 
which would make attractive clumps in 
the rockery. But the eye of the gar- 
dener has been more attracted by the 
more brilliant and varied species from 
South Africa, and these European 
species from South Africa, and these 
European species have not received the 
notice that they deserve. 


The real foundation stock of our gar- 
den hybrids is the Parrot Gladiolus, G, 
psittacinus, which is found wild in the 
eastern part of South Africa. It is a 
tall-growing and handsome plant. Com- 
ing from a region of moist Summers and 
dry, cool Winters, it adapts itself easily 
to summer planting in the garden, and 
the storage of its corms in the cool cellar 
in Winter. The Parrot Gladiolus, inter- 
crossed with the still taller and more 
vigorous white opposite-flowered Gladi- 
olus species, and with Gladiolus flori- 
bundus, gave rise to the Ghent strain 
or so-called Gandavensis race, which 
flourished from about 1850 to 1880. 
They were tall growers, with long spikes 
of many open blooms, closely spaced. 
Some of the bright red varieties of this 
race are still grown in some of the old 
cottage gardens. 


In 1875, Victor Lemoine, of Nancy, 
France, began breeding Gladiolus, and 
in 1880 he introduced the first of his 
Lemoinei strain. These were aptly 
called the Butterfly Gladiolus. Their 
velvety dark blotches on the lower seg- 
ments and brilliant coloring made them 
immediately popular. This strain, like 
every other important novelty among 
the garden Gladiolus, arose from the in- 
troduction of a new species, the Purple 
spotted Gladiolus, G. purpureo-auratus, 
and its close relative, Gladiolus Papilio. 
Progress in plant breeding is usually 
slow and halting, but in the Gladiolus 
each forward step has been a broad one, 
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d by the introduction of a 
_ rein each time; man’s part 
- it has simply been to choose a prom- 
whe new species, then select the best of 
the hybrid seedlings from it! The 
plotched-throated and all of the blue- 
and violet-colored varieties even today 
trace their heritage from Lemoine’s hy- 
prids. Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Sweet 
Lavender, Henry C. Goehl, Mrs. F. C. 
Peters, and Sunnymede all get their 
dark. blotched throats from this. The 
deep maroon-colored varieties, such as 
Anna Eberius and Purple Glory, also 
obtained their deep coloring from this 
strain, apparently by the spread of the 
dark throat blotch to cover the entire 
flower. 

Up to this time, the garden Gladiolus, 
while handsome and popular, was com- 
paratively small-flowered. An Ameri- 
can, John Lewis Childs, of Long Island, 
was responsible for the introduction of 
the first really giant-flowered Gladiolus, 
which he brought out under his own 
name as the Childsii race in 1893. The 
Saunders Gladiolus species, G. Saun- 
dersii, which gave rise to this new race, 
is a dainty little thing, but there is no 
indication in it that it would be the 
mother of giants. Its wide, recurved 
segments tended to open out the flower 
and expand it to the fullest, and it also 
bequeathed to its descendants its dark- 
dotted white throat. All of our largest 
and finest Gladiolus of today trace their 
pedigrees to this species—Crimson Glow, 
Mrs. Dr. Norton, Minuet, E. J. Shaylor, 
and all of Kunderd’s best introduc- 
tions—show Childsii traits. The first 
crosses with this species were in reality 
made in Europe, by Leichtlin and later 
by Victor Lemoine, but the credit for 
the first recognition of the value of the 
hybrids and their real development be- 
longs to America, and we still hold first 
place in the introduction of new large- 
flowered varieties. 


The efforts of the gardeners have al- 
ways been toward bigger and bigger 
flowers, more and more on the spikes, 
and toward taller and stronger stalks. 
So when each new species was incorpo- 
rated into the garden strain of Gladiolus 
the first care was to suppress among 
its progeny all tendencies toward its 
slender waywardness of the wild. The 
result has been strong but rather stiff 
flowers. 


For those who prefer slender graceful 
flower and stalk, the progeny of the 
latest accession from the wild will be 
pleasing. The Maid of the Mist, G. 
primulinus, from the moist slopes at the 
foot of the Victoria Falls in Northern 
Rhodesia, has conferred on all of its 
descendants its hooded upper segment, 
slenderness and a soft tinting which 
persist most stubbornly. As a result, 
the Primulinus hybrids are admirable 
for artistic decorations, where graceful 
poise and beauty of form take prece- 
dence over mass effect. 

Several more wild species have con- 
tributed toward the mixed heritage of 
the garden Gladiolus, in addition to the 
ones mentioned. One of the oddest of 
these is the Dragon’s Head Gladiolus, 
G. dracocephalus, which is likewise na- 
tive to the eastern part of South Africa 
and takes kindly to our usual garden 
culture, 

_But when we go farther afield, and be- 
gin to try out the many charming little 
species from the western side of South 
Africa, from the neighborhood of the 
Cape of Good Hope, then our notions 
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about Gladiolus culture receive a rude 
shock! In the Cape Town region the 
storms come from the west and in Win- 
ter, as they do here. So the Winters 
are mild and moist, but the Summers are 
dry, as on our own Pacific Coast in 
California. Accordingly the plants of 
that region make their growth in the 
cool season and flower in early Spring— 
when transplanted to our climate they 
refuse to change their habits. We all 
know the Freesia as a winter bloomer. 
It is from the Cape and the Gladioli 
from there have the same habits. 


Gladiolus recurvus is the violet-scented 
Gladiolus, the Mauves Afrikander of the 
Boers. It is deliciously sweet-scented, 
is hardy enough to winter outdoors on 
Long Island with good mulching, but 
does not take kindly to our climate. 
Some of its near relatives are more com- 
placent, however, and the Yellow Swamp 
Afrikander, which is strongly sweet- 
scented in the evening, may be easily 
managed, if it is kept out of the ground 
until November, to prevent it from 
sprouting up in the fall. 

Among the tenderer species, suited 
only to greenhouse culture or to the out- 
of-doors in the South, are the Painted 
Ladies, of which Gladiolus cuspidatus is 
an example. These owe their quaint 
name to the small boys of South Africa, 
who so named them because ‘of their 
sharply painted markings on the lower 
segments. I never knew any lady to 
use paint in quite that manner, but per- 
haps the South Africans had in mind 
the more pagan tastes of the Indians! 


These winter-blooming wildings of the 
Cape region have given rise to races of 
interesting little winter-bloomers—to so- 
called Baby Gladiolus, which include the 
Nanus, Colvillei, Herald, and Tubergeni 
strains. These are dainty little winter- 
bloomers and useful for the greenhouse 
or for rockeries and borders in milder 
climates, as are many of the wild species. 

These are but a few of the scores of 
interesting forms that are little known 
in cultivation. New species are con- 
tinually being discovered in Africa. One 
of the most recent is the Stanford Gladi- 
olus, described for the first time during 
the past Summer, and introduced as seed 
into this country before it had even re- 
ceived a name in its native home. It is 
a prettily frilled little summer-blooming 
dwarf, and may prove of value in hy- 
bridizing, to develop a race suitable for 
borders and edgings. 


Among the hundreds of untried wild 
species of Gladiolus there are undoubt- 
edly forms destined to play as important 
a part in the making of the Gladiolus 
of the future as have the older species 
in the past. There is probably more va- 
riety in the forms of the Gladiolus than 
occurs in any other single genus of 
plants, and the prospect of getting new 
and attractive flowers by intercrossing 
them is surely an enticing one. No other 
flower is more thoroughly satisfying in 
its multiplicity of forms than the Gladi- 
olus, and surely none holds forth a 
brighter promise for the future. 

About forty-five autochrome~ slides, 
showing the flowers in their natural 
colors, besides hand-colored and black- 
and-white slides, and flowers of some of 
the newer garden varieties of Gladiolus 
were used to illustrate the talk. Pic- 
tures of several of the odd and strange 
wild forms of Asia and Africa, and of 
their descendants among the garden 
sorts showed the process of evolution as 
it is now going on with the Gladiolus. 


The Angel Lily 


(Crinum fimbriatulum) 
| bp and Lilies there are, and who 
shall say which is the most lovely 
or desirable in every way? 

A new one bloomed for me lately 
and instantly established itself in my 
heart as possessing a beauty worthy 
of its name, Angel Lily. Its vivid 
white is so cool looking, so velvety, 
and with so delicious an odor you 
would recognize its presence by that 
alone. 








The Angel Lily is good for 
vasing and is easy of culture 


It sends up clusters of three or 
four Lilies on a long stem and gen- 
erally has from seven to nine of these 
stems coming from a large well estab- 
lished bulb. The originator claimed 
a faint wine shading to the inner side 
of its six broad recurved petals but 
mine have all been as white as snow. 

A vase of these Lilies are equally as 
lovely as the Easter Lily or the Regal 
or white Ismene, called by some flor- 
ists, Angel’s Lily. It is of the easiest 
culture, succeeding in any good gar- 
den soil and comes into bloom early in 
season. A friend of mine takes hers 
up in September, allows it to rest for 
some weeks and repots it for winter 
bloom; but I just let mine stay in the 
ground. One month of glorious beauty 
from one plant is enough to repay me 


for all the trouble with it. Do try 
this Lily. 
Mrs. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL, 


(Texas) 





Do not overlook the Combination 
Iris and Subscription Offer, (you may 
have bulbs if you prefer,) on the page 
opposite the inside back cover. These 
Offers have been in effect for many 
months and have been so satisfactory 
to all concerned that I am continuing 
them indefinitely. Bulbs are shipped 
during late November and December 
and in the Spring; Irises mostly dur- 
ing August and September. 
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Lily Pool and Goldfish 


BY LILLIAN HEATHERSHAW, (Iowa) 


WILL give a description of our 

Lily Pool, which we have in our 

back yard. It has been very much 
of a success now for three years. 


MAKING A POOL 


Our Lily Pool or Aquarium was con- 
structed on the top of a soft water 
cistern, to cover up an otherwise ugly 
spot. The bottom of it is level with 
the ground. It is made of cement and 
re-inforced with steel wire. The di- 
mensions are 6 feet by 6 feet by 20 
inches deep and the walls are 6 inches 
thick. It is out in the open where it 
gets direct sunlight almost continually. 


Many people prefer to build a Pool 
with straight sides. An average pool 
is made by excavating about thirty 
inches and building an inside form 
which allows a thickness of six to 
eight inches for the walls and bottom. 
The length and width may be what- 
ever desired. The sides should be 
re-inforced with rods or wire. 

Still another way which is very 
simple, and yet satisfactory, is to sink 
a galvanized tub in the ground. 


SOIL FOR THE POOL 


About six inches of good rich gar- 
den soil was placed in the bottom of 
the pool and on top of this two inches 
of sand. 

PLANTS FOR THE POOL 

Hardy Water Lilies (Nymphaeas) 
were planted about the middle of 
April. The crown of each plant came 
just tothe surface of the soil and then 
was covered with sand for about two 
inches, and the Pool filled with water 
to about a depth of eight inches. 
Young plants should always be started 
in shallow water so that the sun’s 
rays can reach them. The blossoms 
float on the surface of the water. The 
leaf stems adjust to the water’s depth. 
They were planted about five inches 
apart except in the center of the Pool. 
A clump of roots of common Cattail 
(Typha latifolia), which was secured 
from swamps in the neighborhood was 
planted in the middle. 

Two or three plants of Water Hy- 
acinth, (Eichhornia crassipes major) 
which is a floating species, was placed 
on the surface of the water. These 

lants thrive especially in a shallow 

ool and the roots soon anchor in the 
soil. They propagate by runners at 
the surface and growth is so rapid 
that it is not long before some of them 
will have to be removed. The orchid- 
like flowers of lavender add much to 
the beauty of the Pool. 

Duckweed (Lemna major) was se- 
cured from a swamp and a handful 
placed on the surface of the water. 
Roots grow from the under side of 
the leaves and are much appreciated 
by the Goldfish. The leaves are about 
1% of an inch in length and float on 
the surface of the water. 


Anacharis (Elodea canadensis), 


Cabomba (Fanwort), and Ludwigia 
(Loosestrife), are three plants which 
may be purchased from any seed house 
or pet store. A bunch of each usually 
costs about fifteen cents. Each of 
these three plants will grow without 
planting, but do better if rooted in 
the soil. At the end of the season, 
there is usually enough of each to give 
away to several of your friends. 

These plants are necessary to keep 
the water clear and pure, and are 
called oxygenating plants. 


Some other plants which may be 
used are Water Cress, Sweet-Flag, 
Rushes or Sedges, and Arrowhead. 
Any of these may be secured from a 
swamp, or at a seed house. 


ANIMAL LIFE FOR A LILY POOL 


About ten Goldfish, several common 
Water Snails which may be secured 
from almost any pond, and a few very 
young Tadpoles were put in the pool. 
One Fish (about three inches long) 
and a piece of submerged plant for 
each gallon of water is a good average. 

Goldfish eat eggs and larvae of Mos- 
quitoes and small Insects. On the 
under side of Lily pads there are usu- 
ally many amoebae,—one-celled ani- 
mals. The Goldfish feed upon these. 
The Fish need only to be fed a small 
piece of regular fish food about an 
inch square every other day. Often 
Goldfish are overfed and this is the 
the cause of the death of many. 


Snails are excellent scavengers. 
They prevent green scum from col- 
lecting. Tadpoles eat decayed matter. 
A fresh water Clam is very desirable. 
It serves as a filter for the water. 


Other animals which get along well 
together in a Pool or Aquarium are 
small Mud Trout, young Newts, and 
young Salamanders; Shiners and of 
course tropical Goldfish. 


A “BALANCED” CONDITION IN A POOL 


Our Lily Pool does not have an out- 
let or inlet. It is filled with water to 
a depth of eight inches in the Spring 
after the fish have been put back in. 
After all of the plants have started to 
grow again, more water is added. 
Then during the Summer and early 
Fall if enough rain does not fall to 
fill it to within about four inches of 
the top, water is added. Soft water 
is used, but city water is all right. 
Water from any pool may be used pro- 
viding it is not stagnant or sour. The 
water does not have to be changed. 
Running water is not necessary for 
Goldfish. 

If there is a balanced condition in 
the Pool both Plants and Animals will 
thrive. By a “balanced” condition we 
mean an even exchange of oxygen and 
carbon dioxide. 

All Plants which have green color- 
ing matter in them throw off oxygen 
as a waste product. The green Plants 
take in carbon dioxide through the 
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breathing cells. They use . 
oxide and water in the presen 
sunshine to manufacture food of 
oxygen is then thrown off as a ; -_ 
product. The Animals in the pool 
hale carbon dioxide and inhale ox = 
When there are enough Plants 
Animals in a pool to bring about this 
exchange so that both Plants g d 
Animals thrive, the condition is asia 
to “ps Ba a ag sal The water ig the 
pool will be kept “sweet” u 
conditions. ner ams 
WINTER CARE OF POOL AND FISH 


The Fish are taken out of t 
in the Fall before the heavy trotea 
placed in a tub of water in the bage. 
ment. Some of the submerged oxy- 
genating plants are put in the water 
They are fed every other day and the 
water changed about once a week. 

The Pool is drained. The plants are 
covered with leaves and then boards 
until Spring, when the leaves are re. 


moved and the pool is filled with the 


water and Fish again. 





Acacias 


"THE most common of the Acacias 
is the lovely shrub, the Rose Acacia 
(Robinia hispida) or Moss Locust. It 
derives its name, Robinia, from that 
of Jean Robin, herbalist to Henry If] 
and Louis XIII at the Louvre, where 
Robin was director of the gardens, 
His son first cultivated the Locust 
tree (pseudacacia) in Europe. 

The twigs, petioles, and fruit pods 
of the Rose Acacia are so thickly coy- 
ered with bristly hairs that they look 
mossy. A strong-growing shrub, it 
produces exquisite, rose-colored, pea- 
like blossoms in loose racemes, similar 
to the well-loved Sweet Pea; but not 
so fragrant. When permitted, this 
shrub will soon form a thicket, as it 
suckers freely. 

The Locust tree (Robinia pseud- 
acacia) or False Acacia is one of the 
most beautiful of our ornamental 
trees. Its flowers resemble those of 
the Rose Acacia except that they are 
larger, white, and more fragrant. The 
wood of this tree is very valuable. 

Jesuit missionairies, believing this 
to be the tree that supported St. John 
in the wilderness, called this tree the 
It is native only to North 
America. The Locust tree of Spain, 
also a native of Syria, is supposed to 
be the true Locust of the New Testa- 
ment; the fruit of this tree may be 
found in the shops under the name of 
St. John’s bread. 


BERNADINE NEVILLE COVELLO, (Conn.) 





The Lily Pool article on this page 
is perhaps the most complete that has 
been offered in small space. The sug- 
gestions are all in outline and brief, 
and yet to an extent they are complete 
and give sufficient information to en- 
able anyone to start the subject of 
water gardening, together with its ac- 
companiments,—Goldfish and _ other 
Aquatic Life. 
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“Joe-Pye Weed” 


fue FLOweR GROweER 


and “Ironweed” 


BY DR. F. D. SNYDER, F. R. G. S., (Ohio) 


Flowers that can be brought 

from the woods and established 
in your own garden can hardly be 
estimated. If placed in suitable sur- 
roundings they will thrive, and sur- 

‘se you in Many Ways. 

Oooo of our most common Weeds 
(Eupatorium purpureum), 


Tre beauty of many of the Wild 


“Joe-pye” . 
and “Ironweed” (Vernonia novebor- 
acensis), should be in every flower 


garden. They can usually be found 


without going very far, and will stand 
transplanting into almost any soil. 
Joe-pye will grow tall stems seven 
feet high, with a bunch of purplish 
bloom at the top. It is very attractive, 
and many will stop to admire it in 
your garden while they would go by 
it in the woods and never see it. 
Ironweed is another common Weed 
that can be found in abundance and 
easily removed to the flower garden, 
where it responds to the attention you 
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give it; grows at least four feet high; 
and, with its many dark purple flowers 
at the top, makes a very attractive 
show. The bloom lasts quite a long 
time. 


Both of the above mentioned Wild 
Flowers bloom in September, and re- 
main in bloom usually until frost kills 
them. They make a very pretty bou- 
quet as a cut flower, and last well in 
a vase. 

Don’t miss having these two com- 
mon Wild Flowers in your garden! 
You will be delighted with them, as 
I have been, many times, and they are 
novelties to many visitors. 




















“TIronweed” (Vernonia noveboracensis) 





“Joe-Pye’”’ Weed (Eupatorium purpureum) 





The Bittersweet May 
’ Become a Nusiance 


HE desire for a root of Bitter- 

sweet, having been expressed re- 
cently by several flower-lovers of my 
acquaintance, prompted this note of 
warning. Several years ago, I too, 
was eager to add this attractive vine 
with its berries of brilliant hue, to the 
treasures of my garden. 

The backyard of our new home was 
quite innocent of any sort of decora- 
tion except a few rather ancient Apple 
trees. I dreamed of the time when 
this yard would be encircled by a 
living wall of trees, shrubs and vines 
which would afford protection from 
the curious eyes of neighbors and 
passers-by. 

Within a reasonable time I suc- 
ceeded in covering the high fence in 
the rear with Honeysuckle, Wisteria, 
Dutchman’s Pipe, Japanese Hop Vine, 
Trumpet Vine, Ramblers and other 
climbing Roses. (Yes, it was quite a 
long fence.) 

All of these proved very satisfac- 





tory but I was not entirely content 
and yearned for a root of Bittersweet, 
which when obtained, soon rewarded 
me by joining the other vines at the 
top of the fence. And then my 
troubles began for those. strong 
tenacious vines with a grip almost 
python-like actually pulled the fence 
all out of shape and threatened to 
crowd out many of my favorites. 

Realizing that the Bittersweet 
would easily be the survivor in this 
silent battle, I reluctantly arranged 
for the removal of this devastating 
vine. Although my instructions were 
apparently carried out efficiently, sev- 
eral years ago, there are still sprouts 
in abundance which must be grubbed 
out every year. 

In view of my own experiences, I 
strongly recommend that Bittersweet 
be included in the garden plans only 
when there is an abundance of room, 
where it can be segregated, as it 
were, and a thoroughly adequate sup- 
port provided. 


STELLA G. NELSON, (Ohio) 


Planting Evergreens 
in Midsummer 


If not too large, an Evergreen tree 
may be planted any time after the 
frost is out of the ground until Sep- 
tember or later. I have planted dur- 
ing any of the warm months without 
turning a leaf. After sunset I dig the 
tree and wrap the roots with cloth; 
plant it where I wish; water, and 
cover with a banana crate. 

After the first day I remove the 
crate at night and replace it before 
the sun touches it in the morning. 

Each night I water it unless it 
rains, in which case I remove the crate 
while it rains. 

The first Winter I cover with a 
wooden box with holes in it, and place 
some stones on the top to hold it in 
place. The second Summer I water 
some of the time if hot and dry. 


“INDIAN” 





Do not overlook the offerings in our 
advertising columns this month. The 
bargains are unusual. 
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Selling Flowers, Bulbs, Etc. 


To THE EbITOR :— 


Being a subscriber to THE FLOWER GROWER I 
have read with especial interest the various arti- 
cles ifi regard to the raising, for sale, of plants, 
bulbs and cut flowers. 


Now I am writing for a little information on’ 


one branch of the game I do not see mentioned 
» A writer3 of such articles, namely the “red tape” 
side, 

Can one go ahead and raise plants such as 
Asters, Petunias, Pansies, and the various per- 
ennials and sell them without having to obtain 


some sort of a license or permit or something of 
that sort? 


Can one sell to local trade such bulbs as Gladi- 
olus, Dahlias, Tulips and such like? I understand 
that in order to sell such, or at least to ship by 
mail, there has to be some sort of an inspection 
before they can be mailed. Does the same apply 
to such things if sold locally? 


How does one go about it to find out such 
things ? 

It seems to me that an article by someone in 
the game who knows would be of much interest 
to many of your readers. 

I have wondered if one could not raise such 
things in spare time and maybe work up a small 
trade which would prove helpful, especially in 
future years. 


Would be glad of a little light and information 
on this subject. 


“A New HAMPSHIRE READER” 

Answer :—There is surely no red tape 
about growing flowers for sale locally. 
Anyone can do that without the neces- 
sity of taking out a license or without 
restriction so far as I am aware. Also 
when it comes to selling bulbs, tubers, 
ete., and shipping by mail, there is no 
inspection nor restraint that I am aware 
of except perhaps to one or two of the 
far Western states. 

Certain requirements must be met for 
Canadian shipments and new require- 
ments much more stringent than before 
will take effect September Ist, 1928. 

Nursery inspection may be desirable 
for certain growers of bulbs, etc., to 
avoid possibility of delay or confusion 
and as a matter of uniformity in ship- 
ment, and such inspection is, I think, 
commonly made without expense to the 
grower. 

It is my impression that for small 
sales, either locally or within the state, 
that no inspection is necessary and that 
there is no restriction except on certain 
things which are likely to harbor insect 
pests, etc. Cleaned bulbs and tubers do 
not come under this head. 

I am answering this inquiry in outline 
only and in a rough way and will be 
glad to hear from any reader who has 
had more experience, or with further 
suggestions on this general subject. 


MADISON COOPER 





Questions About Setting 
Climbing Roses, Ete. 


To THE EDITOR :— 

Will you be so kind as to tell me when is the 
best time to put down Climbing Roses and other 
Roses? And a few hints on how to do the work 
will be appreciated. 

Mrs. Jesse Scott, (Penna.) 

Answer:—Early Spring is the best 
time to plant Climbing Roses, or any 
other Roses, and the earlier the better. 
I have done my best to convince myself 
that Roses should be planted in the Fall, 
but anywhere that the thermometer goes 
below zero in the Winter, it is a highly 
hazardous procedure. 

Climbing Roses should be given a 
deep, well-prepared and fertilized hole 


2% or 3 feet square and perhaps as 
deep, and the roots should be spread out 
broadly so that none of them touch, or 
are twisted, or turned up at the ends, 
and the soil should be packed tight and 
hard among them. The junction of the 
root and the branches should be at the 
exact level of the ground when the hole 
is filled in. All the branches on the top 
should be shortened to within six inches 
of the ground, and by Autumn, Climbing 
Roses of ordinary vigor will grow seven 
or eight feet high. They will bloom the 
following year. 


G. A. STEVENS, (Penna.) 





Relation of Blooms to Bulbs 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Someone tells me that if we cut Easter Lily 
bloom, and bloom of other bulbous plants, that 
the bulbs will be worthless for flowers thereafter. 
In Louisiana, these Lilies increase rapidly, but 
I do not want to lose the older and stronger bulbs 
which bloom best, although I naturally want to 
give the bloom to churches, etc. 

Please let me know what there is about this? 


W. J. CARMOUCHE, (La.) 


Answer:—In cutting the bloom from 
any plant it is not only desirable but 
necessary to leave as much foliage as 
practicable on the plant. Foliage is 
necessary if the plant is expected to pro- 
duce results for the next season. It is 
not necessary to leave all the foliage, but 
as a rule one-half or two-thirds should 
remain on the plant to mature the bulb 
or root for best work another year. 

If the stalk or stem is cut close to the 
ground it practically ruins the bulb for 
the next season. 

If any reader has any further sug- 
gestions on this subject, it is hoped that 
he will express himself fully. 


MADISON COOPER 





Rust on Gladiolus 


To THE EpITor :— 

Will you advise me what to do for my Gladiolus? 
The tips dry up and gradually more of the leaf. 

W. H. G., (Penna.) 

Answer :—The trouble with your Gla- 
diolus leaves is rust, which seems to be 
the result of local causes rather than 
true disease. The foliage is very sus- 
ceptible to atmospheric’ conditions. 
Smoke from factories, blowing over the 
plants, will cause it. In some cases the 
smoke includes specially noxious gases, 
one example being where a _ pottery, 
through the salt thrown into the kilns to 


glaze the ware, released chlorine gas. 


which was fatal to Gladiolus plants. A 
study of your local conditions may tell 
you where the trouble lies. You may 
have had poor growing weather, cold and 
dry, which would also interfere with 
growth. Constant cultivation will give 
the plants a chance to outgrow the 
trouble—(Rural New-Yorker) 





Peonies from Seed 


To THE EbIToR:— 

I wish to plant some Peony seeds this Spring. 
What is the best time, and how am I to prepare 
them for planting? W. H. 1., (N.¥.) 

Answer :—Growing Peonies from seed 
is quite tedious, and is rarely resorted 


a 


Calei a 
September, We 


to except in an effort to originate 
varieties. If you have not kept 
seed stratified in damp sand over Win 
their germination will be difficult, ne 
customary to gather the seed as soon x 
ripe, place in a receptacle of damp weal 
and then sow in beds in November d, 
beds are covered with a mulch, this mu} 
being retained during the following Sum 
mer, so that it keeps the surface moig 
and prevents weed growth. Usually it 
takes two years for the seed to germinate 
Flowers are rarely produced before the 
third or fourth year. Our herbaceoys 
Peonies are commonly propagated by di- 
vision of the root.— (Rural New-Y orker) 





Poisoning From Handling 
Glads, Tulips and Hyacinths 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I have Glads, Tulips and Hyacinths in drying 
sheds and when I work cleaning them my face 
burns and itches. What causes it? 

HENRY E. Buess, (Ohio) 

Answer:—I have worked with Glads 
for a long time, and grow them in eon. 
siderable quantities, but never heard of 
any kind of poisoning from same, go if 
there has been any poisoning results, it 
must be from Tulips or Hyacinths, 

Can any reader offer definite sugges. 
tions along this line? 


—(EbptItor) 





Sowing Water Lily Seed 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I have some Water Lily seed, and do not know 
how to sow it. Do they need a muddy or gravelly 
pond and how deep must they be planted? 


R. H., (Wash.) 

Answer:—Water Lily seed is sown in 
small pots, each seed in a separate pot, 
which is then submerged in a tank or 
aquarium. The seed is very hard, and 
if it has become dry the outer hard rind 
should be nicked or filed before sowing. 
If sown in February many varieties will 
bloom the same year, but this depends on 
variety and germination. Some sorts 
are slower than others. Water Lilies re- 
quire rich soil and full sunlight, with 
water 1 to 2 ft. deep.—(Rural New- 
Yorker) 





Cutting Foliage of Irises When 
Dividing and Transplanting 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I will separate and move my Irises; and, as 
they are quite tall, I ask about pruning the foli- 
age. Someone in THE FLOWER GROWER advised 
cutting off the foliage. Will you kindly let me 
know if you think this is the right thing to do? 

My Irises are inclined to fall over, but my 
neighbor has quite a lot and they never grow 
more than eighteen inches high and stand up @% 
stiff as a board and the foliage never falls over 
as does mine. 

ANNIE T. VAUGHAN, (Ga.) 

Answer :—lIt is customary in dividing 
and transplanting the German or Tall 
Bearded Iris, to cut away a considerable 
proportion of the foliage, much the same 
as one would cut away a part of the top 
growth in transplanting trees, and for 
same reason that a portion of the rod 
system is lost and the top should be re 
duced accordingly. ; 

Anyway, if much of the foliage is left 
on the rhizome when transplanting it 
will dry up or rot away, and therefore 
it is best to trim as suggested. 

Foliage of the German Iris stands up 
well during growth and until they die 
down from natural maturity, unless poe 
sibly they are affected by disease. 


— (EDITOR) 
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i and Answers Asked 
end Answered by Readers 


ho can assist by giving general or 
Readefnformation will confer a favor on the 
seeuirer as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
saat of facts and definite information is desired, 











QUESTIONS 


ARE CALIFORNIA POPPIES PERENNIAL?— 
LICE ON SAME 


Will someone please tell me whether 
California Poppies are perennial or 
merely self-seeded? Some of mine are 
blooming the second season but are being 
eaten up by fat lice a quarter of an inch 
long, which began on the withered stems 
underneath the clump. The lice are 
spreading to other kinds of flowers. 

Can anyone tell me what to do to 
eradicate them? Where I find the lice, 
I spray them with a mixture of strong 
soapsuds and “nit 

Mrs. LaurA F. RATHBUN, (Jamaica, 


B. W. I.) 


HARDY CLIMBING ROSES WANTED 


Can someone give me a list of re- 
current hardy climbing Roses of varied 
colors and at least some with fragrance? 


DANIEL O’SULLIVAN, (So. N.Y.) 


Tue FLOwBeaR GROWER 


TO PREVENT SNAILS 


Will someone please tell me what 
causes snails in my garden and yard? 

Also tell me what to do to get rid of 
them and prevent their activities. 


Mrs. C. C. VAUGHAN, JR., (Va.) 


REMEDY WANTED FOR ASTER BEETLES— 
MULCHING ASTERS 


Can someone tell me what to use for 
a spray to prevent the black Beetles on 
Asters? These come when the Asters 
are in bloom and are at times quite de- 
structive. 

Would also like to know about mulch- 
ing Asters to keep them from drying out 
in hot weather. I was thinking of saw- 
dust for this purpose, and would like to 
know if there would be any objections to 
this. In using it, should I cover the 
whole surface or just around the stems 
of the plants? 


Wo. H. YEAGER, (Penna.) 


ASTERS FROM OWN SEED GROW SINGLE 


Why do my Asters grown from their 
own seed become more and more single 
until they are not double at all as were 
the original plants? 

Suggestions from experienced growers 
will be helpful. 


Mrs. A. F. PUBLICOVER, (Me.) 
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WISTERIA DOES NOT BLOOM 


Perhaps some reader will give me in- 
formation on the care of the Wisteria. 
We have had three plants on the north 
side of the house for four years and they 
have never bloomed. We have cut them 
back twice. When is the best time to 
prune and how is it done? 

Both the overhanging eaves of the 
house and the shrubbery planted in front 
possibly prevent them from getting 
enough water. Should Wisterias have 
plenty of water? 

We have always covered the ground 
around the shrubs with stable fertilizer 
in the Fall of the year. Does Wisteria 
need more’ than they get in this way? 
The shrubs do not seem to need addi- 
tional fertilizer. 

I have seen several fine specimens in 
this vicinity, indicating that we should 
have no difficulty in securing good re- 
sults. 

. ALMA M. Hopkins, (N. J.) 





NAME OF “VELVET PLANT’ WANTED 


Should be glad of information regard- 
ing a plant which was given me under 
the name of Velvet Plant. My plant 
died and I have never since been able 
to get another, nor met with any flower 
grower who knew it. The color was a 
rich purple and the leaves quite thick; 








conveneneuscsenucesees 


Something for 


Our Children 





The Sunshine Child 


OU remember last month, we left 

the story where Helen had a dream, 
and dreamed of a method to change 
Ruby to a good little girl. This is her 
dream: 

Helen went for a walk in the woods. 
Now this was the home of the Fairies. 
Many beautiful things were there. Flow- 
ers of every hue, birds flitting from 
tree to tree singing beautiful songs. 
“Oh! How beautiful this is, how I wish 
Ruby was with me,” said Helen out loud, 
“Surely she could not be disagreeable 
and selfish here.” 

No sooner had she spoken, when some- 
one at her arm said, “I am the Queen 
of the Fairies, and I heard what you 
were saying. You shall have your wish 
granted.” “Oh! thank you,” cried Helen. 
The Queen lifted her wand, and in- 
stantly Ruby appeared. “Oh, Ruby,” 
cried Helen, “I am so glad you are here 
to see all of these beautiful things. Isn’t 
this wonderful? See all these beautiful 
flowers and birds?” “I don’t see any- 
thing so wonderful and I do not care to 
be here either. I wish you would go 
home and let me alone,” said Ruby in a 
most insulting tone of voice. 

Then the Queen who was near said, 
“Ruby, I think you are a most ungrate- 
ful and a naughty girl to talk so mean 
to your little friend.” 

“Who are you, and what right have 
you to tell me what to do?” cried Ruby 
In a loud tone of voice. 

“I am Queen of the Fairies. I am 
here to help good little girls, but because 
you-are so cross and selfish, I am going 
to send punishment on you, and you 
should be changed to a Bear and be 
feared and hated by all. You shall live 





- 
_ 


all alone in a cave in the mountains, 
said the Queen. 
Immediately Ruby becomes a Bear 
and runs away to hide in the rocks. 
(Concluded next month) 


ESTHER Haas, (Kans.) 





Care of Goldfish 


({OLDFISH make very ornamental and 
interesting pets. They really be- 
come quite tame when attention is paid 
to them. Their care is not difficult, but 
they must be kept clean to be pretty. 

Very small fish may be kept in a small 
bowl but, of course, they do better if 
allowed more room. The best thing is 
a large aquarium for the house, or better 
still, have a cement pond out in the yard. 

The pond need not be very large, even 
a tub sunk in the ground would answer. 
Goldfish can stand lots of cold so you 
need not bring them in until late in the 
Fall. If they are kept in a pond during 
the Summer, they may be put in a tub 
and kept in the house in the Winter, or 
they may be kept on the back porch if 
the ice is kept broken so the fish may get 
air. 

Pretty shells, sand, bits of rocks, and 
the ornamental fish bowl castles may be 
added to make the bowl or aquarium 
pretty, and to provide the fish some place 
of refuge when they wish to hide away 
and rest. 

Common dry oatmeal grains make a 
good fish food, fed once or twice a day. 
There are also several kinds of patented 
fish food on the market that may be fed. 

There are several kinds or varieties of 
fish all which make very pretty orna- 
ments, and range in price from five cents 
to fifty or seventy-five cents each. 


Keep bowl or aquarium clean, chang- 
ing the water once or twice each week, 
and do not crowd too many into one 
place. Be careful of the food and do not 
allow any to stand over in the water. 

ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 





Alphabet Cards 


This is something the older child will 
enjoy doing for little sister who is just 
entering school. Make a set of alphabet 
cards. Either make them on little cards, 
each letter on a separate card, or put 
about nine letters on cards of about nine 
by twelve inches. 

If the smaller cards are used, use 
cardboard about three by four inches. 
Either print the letter in black ink, us- 
ing a small printing outfit like teachers 
use for printing words in school, or cut 
the letters from thin cardboard or con- 
struction paper. Cut the letters any de- 
sired size to harmonize with the size of 
card used. 

If you desire to use the nine by twelve 
cards, group the letters in groups of 
nine beginning with A. You may cut 
the letters from construction paper, and 
paste on the card. If you would like 
something fancy, cut narrow strips of 
some other color and paste all around 
outside edge of the card. 

Little sister will enjoy learning her 
letters from such a nice chart. 


EsTHER Haas, (Kans.) 





Cat and Rat 


This is an outdoor game. Children 
join hands in a circle with one for the 
cat and one for the rat. Players try to 
help the rat to get away from the cat. 
Rat running around the ring breaks 
through and tries to keep away from cat. 

As many as desire may play this 
game. It is good exercise and affords 
great fun. 
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in this respect somewhat resembling the 
common. Mullein. 

Any information will be much appre- 
ciated. 


Mrs. H. Brown, (Ont.) 


NAME OF MORNING GLORY 


Can any reader tell me the name of 
a Morning Glory that lasts but a day, 
curling up and dropping off from the 
stem in the afternoon? It is as large 
as two ordinary Morning Glories and 
has smooth, glossy leaves and is a won- 
derful thing. 

LILLIAN SUNDERLIN, (IIl.) 


NARCISSUS INFORMATION WANTED 


How soon after blooming can Narcis- 
sus bulbs be dug without damaging next 
year’s crop of bloom? I do not wish to 
“heel in” the bulbs after digging. 

Can someone tell me the name of the 
early yellow Trumpet Narcissus so com- 
mon in the South? It is known locally 
as the Easter Flower or as the Jonquil. 


F. R., (Tenn.) 


WAXING NATURAL FLOWERS 


Through THE FLOWER GROWER, can 
someone give me information about wax- 
ing natural flowers? 

I have many beautiful flowers and 
would like to make them everlasting. If 
the coating on the so-called waxed flow- 
ers is not wax, will someone tell me what 
it is, and how to apply it? 

I am one of the extreme Southern sub- 
scribers and enjoy THE FLOWER GROWER 
above any other. ; 

CHARLES DIEHL, (Fla.) 


— 


WANTS TO INCREASE COLUMBINES 


Can some reader. tell me how to divide 
Columbine roots so that they will live 
and grow, and thus give me an increase? 

I have two Columbines that I want to 
propagate from, and as they do not come 
through true from seed, I am desirous 
of knowing the best way to handle them. 


HASLETT B. LEIGH, (Idaho) 


INSECTS EAT PANSIES 


My Pansies, some of them new plants 
and some of them carried over, seem to 
have something eating the petals though 
nothing is seen of a bug or worm. The 
stem wilts at one point, usually near the 
flower. It looks as though it were 
twisted for a space of a half an inch. 
Can someone suggest a remedy? 


Mrs. W. H. SCHENDORF, (Tll.) 


INFORMATION WANTED ABOUT MARTYNIA 


Can some reader give me information 
about Martynia? This is an old-fash- 
ioned plant, rather bushy, with small 
green leaves and small bell-shaped flow- 
ers which are yellow and very sweet- 
scented. It is grown in some gardens 
for the seed pods which are used in 
pickling. 

Would like to know whether plants 
may be purchased on the market or will 
it be necessary to grow it from seed? 

Martynia is also called Martynia fra- 
grans or Proboscidea. 

HELEN M. WHITING, ( Mass.) 


INSECT ON ASTER ROOTS 
I will be very grateful to some fel- 
low-reader if I could learn how to eradi- 
cate an insect pest from Aster roots. I 


have noticed Ants about the roots but 
the insect doing the damage is a small 
white insect varying in size, the largest 
being about the size of a pin head. It 
does not appear to do damage, but the 
Aster leaves become brown starting from 
the ground and working up. Most of 
the Asters are killed before they bloom. 

I have also noticed small yellowish 
caterpillars in the soil and a few small 
fly-like moths. 

Can anyone tell which of these is the 
guilty one, and how to rid my Asters of 
it? I have had this trouble for two 


years. 
M. C. C., (Ont.) 


LILIUM CANDIDUM BLIGHTS 


My Candidum Lilies developed light- 
tan spots around the leaves during May; 
and during June the leaves for a 
foot from the ground are brown and 
shrivelled. 

Can any reader tell me what this in- 
dicates? 

Half of the bulbs I have had in my 
border three or four years and the other 
half were bought from the same firm 
and planted last Autumn. My soil is 
very sandy. 

Mrs. R. B. Potrer, (N.Y.) 


RUST ON HOLLYHOCKS 


We have been troubled with Holly- 
hock rust before but never as this year. 
It does not directly affect the blossoms 
of my Hollyhocks. They have a south- 
ern exposure, and are a background for 
my annuals. Some planted on the east 
side do not seem troubled. 

We have fertilized the ground quite 
heavily. Would that cause the trouble? 

We will be very grateful for any help 
which you can give us. 


Mrs. E. H. STONE, (Mass.) 


NAME OF TREE WANTED 


Some time ago I read an article about 
the Panama Canal and the clearing of 
the Canal Zone of mosquitoes. It stated 
that a certain tree was planted freely 
along the Canal Zone and it was so 
offensive to the mosquitoes that they did 
not thrive in the location of the tree. 

I cannot recall the name of the tree 
and thought perhaps some readers of 
THE FLOWER GROWER could give the in- 
formation, and perhaps tell a little more 
about the general subject as outlined. 


A. W. HOLLINGWoRTH, (Manitoba) 


WANTS TO KNOW ALL ABOUT PANSIES 


A subscriber out in Pennsylvania 
would like to see an article in THE 
FLOWER GROWER telling all about 
Pansies and how to grow them; and al- 
though this subject has been covered in 
past issues quite fully, the Editor would 
be glad to have some of these interested 
in the subject give the information in 
the form of an article of several hundred 
words, or a short note which may be 
used in this department or elsewhere. 


— (EDITOR) 


TIME TO TRANSPLANT JAPANESE IRIS 


I should be glad to see in your Iris 
discussions when to transplant Japanese 
Iris seedlings. I have 82 from a small 
package of seeds, that range from one to 
six inches in height, and I am wondering 
if I should transplant them now. 


E. W., (Ind.) 


THs FLOWER GROWER 


GLOXINIA LEAVES TURN BROWN 


When buds and leaves of the ¢ 
turn brown while in bloom, what 
cause? My plants came from the 


iS the 


house, and I allow the soil to 


green. 
I 10 get hard, 
water sparingly every. 


Is this right? 
day. 

Will someone give me 
about growing 
Gloxinia? 


info 
and culture ne 


CARRIE Park, (Iowa) 


PROPAGATING PANSIES FROM CUTTINGS 


Can Pansies be propagated } 
tings? I have some English bediuties 
would like to save in that way if jt ; 
practicable. . 


Mrs. WILLIAM L. MartIN, (Mass,) 


MAY BE IRIS BORER 


Help which will enable me to eliminate 
a pest which is ruining my Iris wil] he 
appreciated. 

The first manifestation is a perfora. 
tion of the leaves, followed by yellowin 
and drooping. This is quickly followed 
by decay, accompanied by a most up. 
usual and fetid odor. An examination 
reveals one or more worms which have 
apparently either entered the upper part 
of the leaf or have hatched from eggs 
deposited within the leaves. The worms 
apparently travel down the interior of 
the leaves toward the root and gradually 
all the roots disappear. 

The full-sized worm is about an inch 
long and about an eighth-of-an-inch jn 
diameter. It is a solid cream color with 
the exception of the head which is of g 
vivid red. 

The insect seems to confine its depre- 
dations entirely to the Iris, as I have not 
found it on any other plant or bulb. It 
spreads rapidly and my Iris in widely 
separated beds are being affected. 

I will be very grateful for advice as 
to the way to save my Iris. 


Mrs. L. N. BENT, (Dela.) 


GLADS TURN YELLOW 


My Glads turn yellow and dry up, 
My ground is sandy loam and there has 
been hen manure in the ground. My 
ground maybe spoiled for some reason, 
but even in my front bed by the house 
the Glads are turning yellow. 

Perhaps a reader can offer helpful 
suggestions. I will appreciate something 
along this line. 


FRANCIS JOHN LISZEWSKI, (Ohio) 


WORM DESTROYS TIGER LILIES 


For several years a worm, about an 
inch and a half long, has infested my 
Tiger Lilies and each succeeding year 
they become worse. This year I do not 
believe I will have a single bloom. The 
pest is also working on my other Lilies, 
but as my Candidum and Regal Lilies 
are only the second year from seed they 
do not seem to be afflicted with the pest. 

I moved my Tiger Lilies into new 
quarters thinking to escape the pest, 
but they seem worse than before. 

The borer sometimes begins near the 
ground by entering the stalk and boring 
upward, and many times I find two and 
three holes where the worms have eh 
tered. 

I will try poison of some kind another 
year, placing it near the base of- the 
stalk early in the season, unless some 
one can suggest some definite treatment 


Mrs. Maup W. LeEtns, (Ind.) 
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ANSWERS 


SUGGESTION FOR FORMAL GARDEN 


arden, 45’ by 45’, for S. L. 
ee (Es.) , February issue, page 95. 
A.—Flower border four feet wide. 
B.—Walks, three feet wide, sod. 
C.—Pool, Gold Fish and aquatic plants. 
D,—Bird bath or urn. Pool should be 
about five feet by nine feet and saucer 
haped, two feet deep at center. Pool 
a urn of concrete. Top of urn two and 
one-half or three feet in diameter, and 
two and one-half feet elevation. It may 
pe a fountain with plants. Primarily it 
is a shade for fish and pedestal should 


have recesses. 
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E,—May be seat of concrete or rustic 
bench. 

F,—Sod walk about pool. Pool may 
have close border of low flowers and sod 
of any width desired. ; 

I would suggest other perennials also, 
that the garden blossom throughout the 

ason. ; 
J. Lowry MILLER, (Ohio) 


TO EXTERMINATE SLUGS 


In the May number, H. H. MacLeay 
asks about how to exterminate slugs. 
For a time my home was in S. W. 
Washington, where in certain districts, 
large-sized slugs, two inches or so long 
and as large as a little finger, are bother- 
some pests. A relative of mine whose 
home was in a very large yard in a 
country town, allowed several ducks to 
have the run of the place. It was no- 
ticed that their bills looked sticky, and 
then that the slugs were disappearing. 
While the ducks were exasperatingly 
fond of invading the strawberry bed at 
fruiting time, they certainly cleaned the 
yard of slugs. 
M. C. CRANDALL, ( Wis.) 


TOBACCO DUST ON ASTER APHIS 


If Mrs. W. A. Taylor who asks about 
Aster Aphis will use Tobacco Dust in 
soil around her Aster plants, I think 
Aphis will disappear. 

When transplanting, I put about a 
dessert spoonful in hole before putting 
in plant and have no more trouble. I use 
a tablespoonful for Dahlia tubers in the 
same way. 


MarGarReET E, LINpDsEy, (Ont.) 


TO PRODUCE BLUE HYDRANGEAS 


Answering question in March issue 
about loss of color in Hydrangeas: 

I have always understood that blue in 
Hydrangeas was due to the presence of 
iron in the soil. I suggest that an ounce 


Gub Frower GRowearR 


or more of carbonate of iron in the soil 
for each plant might be tried; it will do 
no harm and it can be obtained at any 
drug store, or in the red mineral paint 
that is used for painting barns. It 
might also be applied in the form of 
common copperas or sulphate of iron, 
if used in small quantities with proper 
caution. 
E. E. CALKINS, (Mich.) 


PROPAGATING TAMARACK 


Tamarack or Larch (Larix species) 
may be propagated by seed sown in 
Spring. The soil should be a fine mel- 
low loam with plenty of humus. The seed 
bed should be kept shaded until the 
young growth is a year old. The Larch 
is mainly a Northern tree and most kinds 
prefer a moist soil,—some even grow in 
swamps. 

Some states may offer seedlings from 
state nurseries especially to people plant- 
ing forests. So far as I know, the Fed- 
eral Government is offering none unless 
possibly for U. S. forests in the North 
or West. However, commercial nursery- 
men offer young plants at say 25 cents 
each or even as low as $5.00 per 100. 
These are well-grown nursery produced 
plants and should be entirely satisfac- 
tory. Larger sizes will cost more. 

Several dealers who grow Evergreens, 
or a general line of nursery stock, whose 
advertisements appear in THE FLOWER 
GROWER can supply the young trees. 

RALPH W. SHREVE, (N. Ark.) 
Eprror’s Notre :— 

The Tamarack has always interested me. When 
my home was in Minneapolis, Minn., one Winter 
during the coal strike, we were obliged to use 
wood, and those round blocks of Tamarack I well 
remember. Dry Tamarack makes about as hot 
a fire as you could want. 

Then I always remember Tamarack as having 
the unusual distinction of being a deciduous Coni- 
fer. Most Conifers carry their foliage throughout 
the year whereas the Tamarack sheds her’s in 
the orthodox deciduous way. 

And right here in our “FLower Grower Wild 
Arboretum” we have a single Tamarack tree, the 
seed of which came from no one knows where, 
as there is no other Tamarack tree within a mile 
or two. I treasure that Tamarack and it seems 
to be growing in ideal conditions, where the soil 


is naturally swampy and moist, so I hope to have 
that Tamarack for a long time to come. 


CHEAP AND SATISFACTORY GARDEN LABELS 


Answering Mrs. Fred J. Prow, (Ind.): 

The following was given me by a pro- 
fessional rose grower of many years’ 
experience. I have found it very satis- 
factory. 


Use the ordinary white painted labels; 
write names on them with good heavy 
lead pencil; dip labels once or twice in 
melted paraffin; and they will last for 
years. 


There is not much expense connected 
with this and not a great deal of trouble. 


Mrs. FRANCIS J. BAKER, (Calif.) 


THE VERONICA 


Answering question about Veronicas: 

The genus is quite an extensive one, 
consisting for the most part, of hardy 
perennial plants, although some beauti- 
ful greenhouse plants are to be found in 
the genus. 

The hardy perennial species vary in 
growth from creeping plants a few 
inches in height to shrubbery plants of 
three or four feet growth. Some species 
are rarely met with, although all are 
well worthy of cultivation and are easily 
grown, and if properly cared for, are 
pretty, free flowering plants. The creep- 
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DAFFODILS, PEONIES, IRISES 
My stock will please you, 
The prices surprise you. 
There will be no regrets. 
Let’s get acquainted. 


Henry Arnold Todd - Doylestown, Penna. 








RED CLAY FLOWER POTS 


Pans, Saucers and Azalea Pots 


SYRACUSE POTTERY INC. 
SYRACUSE - - N.Y. 














Plant TREES, SHRUBS, 
BULBS, PERENNIALS, THIS FALL 
Varieties planted this Fall will flourish 
next Summer. Buy direct from New York 
State’s oldest growers. Free catalog tells 


what, where, and how to plant. Write 
for copy. FREE DELIVERY to Your 
Door. See catalog. 

MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO., INC. 
j 12 Main Street Dansville, N.Y. 








Pruning Shears 


These shears are offered as a reward 
for the securing of a new subscription 
to THE FLOWER GROWER as per 
offer under heading of “Subscription Re- 
Wards” on page VII. 















Sonderegger’s New 1928 FREE 
Fall Catalog tells how and when to 
plant Fall Bulbs and Perennials. 
An excellent planting guide. Sent 
FREE and POST PAID. Write for 
it today. 


Introductory Offer — Giant Darwin 
Tulips, large, first sized bulbs, as- 
sorted colors, 40c per doz. post- 
paid. Order early. 


SONDEREGGER NURSERIES 


& SEED HOUSE 
120 Court Street - Beatrice, Nebr. 








AS <4 When storing Dah- 
SF TAI lias, Cannas and 
other bulbs, label 
them securely with Indestructo Metal Labels. 
Written on with stylus, supplied free. Copper 
tie-wire fastens labels securely. No. 1, %x8% 
in., $1.85; No. 2, 1%x6 in., $1.70, per 100. 
Postpaid. 


Also Stake Plant Labels for marking Peren- 
nials, Potted Plants, etc. Will not break off 
during winter and be misplaced. 


Circular free. Send for Samples. 


BALL & SOCKET MFG. CO. 
West Cheshire - . Connecticut 


INDESTRUCTO METAL LABELS 
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ing or trailing species is well adapted 
for the rockery while those of a more 
robust growth are well adapted for the 
mixed flower bed or border. All should 
be grown in a very deep well-enriched 
loamy soil and in an open sunny situa- 
tion and in Winter given a light mulch 
of coarse stable manure or some littery 
material. When this, as well as all dead 
and decaying foliage, is removed in the 
early Spring, let some sheep manure or 
bone dust be carefully dug in around 
the plants. 

Propagation is effected by a careful 
division of the older plants in the early 
Spring. Most of the Veronicas have 
flowers of various shades of blue, but 
among them may be found varieties that 
have pink, purple and white flowers. 

Of the varieties that are best adapted 
for amateur cultivation V. longifolia 
subsessilis deserves special mention, as it 
is a plant about three feet in height 
bearing a profusion of spikes of deep- 
blue flowers from July until the end of 
October. 

V. amethystina grows about two feet 
in height with small light-green foliage, 
and in May and June bears a profusion 
of sky blue fiowers. 

V. inpestris and V. repens grow about 
three or four inches in height and as 
they are of a spreading or trailing habit 
are excellent plants for the rockery. 

V. Virginica, a native species, grows 
from four to six feet in height, accord- 
ing to soil and situation, blooming in 
August and September. The Flowers 


are of a pale blue occasionally almost 
white in color. 


CHAs. E. PARNELL, (So. N.Y.) 


CULTURE OF TRITOMA 


The Tritoma should be cultivated the 
same as all other garden plants. Like 
all garden plants, the time it is adver- 
tised is the best time to plant it. The 
only one thing necessary. to know about 
it is that it is not safely hardy in the 
North, and should be taken up in the 
Fall and kept in the cellar over Winter. 

Packed in dry sand is probably the 
best way to store them. If kept moist, 
they will not remain dormant. The 
clumps should be split up before replant- 
ing. The fact of their not being fully 
hardy, intimates conditions of sun and 
warmth are probably desirable. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


REMEDY FOR ROOT APHIS 


In your May issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, I notice that A. K. from Iowa 
is requesting information regarding root 
Aphis. 

I have been troubled with this little 
pest for two years on Dahlias and 
Asters. Have tried tobacco and find that 
it does not give results. Have applied 
to State Agricultural Authorities with 
no results. Recently I visited a meeting 
of the “Lycoming Floral Society,” and 
was informed by one of their members 
that he has succeeded in getting rid of 
the Aphis. His solution is as follows: 
1 tablespoonful Creolin to three gallons 
of water, applying this to the soil when 
the plants are about three or four inches 
high. I am informed that the Ants are 
the cause of root Aphis, as they live on 
them. The party giving me this in- 
formation advises that he has had won- 
derful results, in fact has not seen an 
Aphis for two years. 


Wo. R. SNIVELY, (Penna.) 


TRE FLOWBSR GROWER 





As I Bloomed Them 


IRI As I Like Them 


These notes will be published before next year’s 

blooming season and are taken from one of the 

country’s largest collections. Reserve your copy 

now. 

F X SCHREINER ROUTE 1, RIVERVIEW STA. 
yoni ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Delphinium and Pansy Plants 

12 Wrexham Delphinium plants, 1 yr $2.50 

12 Belladonna Delphinium plants, 1 yr.___ 1.50 

12 Bellamosum Delphinium plants, 1 yr._- 1.50 

100 Pansy plants, ready to transplant____ 1.50 
Above Four Collections $6.00 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


BREECES GREENHOUSES 
Route 7 - - Delaware, Ohio 








ENGLISH HYBRID DELPHINIUMS 


Very choice 2-year-old plants; 10 colors 
in blues; plants 7 and 8 feet high; flow- 
ers 2% to 8 inches across; $12.00 a doz., 
% doz $7.00, 4 doz. $40.00. 


B. L. LORD 


Wernersville - Berks Co., Pa. 











Every garden lover and grow- 

erof flowers, fruit and vegetables 

for home or market is offered 

at help to success in Audel’s 

ot Gardeners & ; Guides 
a ~—Just Out! A complete library of 
a proven answers, plans, hints, 
: discoveries, secrets, short-cuts. 


garden- 
er’seducator. Beautifully illustrated 
; 1700 pages. 4 vols; 








Michigan Grown Tulips 
All Blooming Size 

Baronne de la Tonnaye, Carl Becker, Clara Butt, 

Gretchen, Inglescombe Pink, Madame Krelage, 

Massachusetts, $2.25 per 100; Farncombe San- 

ders, $2.50 per 100; Princess Elizabeth, $3.00 

per 100; Choice Mixture, $2.00 per 100; $18.00 


per 1000. 
C. A. CLARK - Wayland, Mich. 








SEEDS OF HARDY PLANTS 
Make your own hardy garden. Our list of hardy 
perennial seeds is the most complete issued in 
America. Many novelties not obtainable else- 
where. Annual seeds also, in finest assortment. 
IRISES, PEONIES and other 
Hardy Perennial Plants, Vines, and Ornamentals 
— Write for List to — 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON - Painesville, Ohie 








HOODACRES 





September and October are plant-setting 
months. Is your order placed for our splendid 
roots? HOODACRES _ originator. Original 
WREXHAM distributor in America. Illustrated 
catalog. 

CHAS. F. BARBER . 


How to Beautity 
Your Grounds 


Troutdale, Oregon 





$4 Get Acquainted Offers 
on FALLBULBS, ETC. 

Write today for s list_ of unusual 
values. Everything for fall plantings. 
Landscape Service — Original id 
sketches for , peace and artistic 

effects, spec planned for your own gro’ 

Write for details and free landscape 


“Yours for Growing Satisfaction" | 
EOSHO NURSERIES CO. 
928 Mulberry St. Neosho, Mo. 





r rotect Your Ros 25 
NOW | 


A little care in the fall will bring 
prize bl next 


Terogen, the wonderful combined. 
soil disinfectant and fertilizer and ay. 
tumn-winter ground dressing, is reyo. 
lutionizing all known methods of eom. 
bating rose diseases. It destroys the 
spores of fungi of most diseases, } 
kills the larvae of most insects as the 
rose pith borer, rose bugs, many beetles, 
aphides and ants. 


ua 
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TRACE mana 


Terogen is a valuable fertilizer, imparting a 
rich, dark green color to the foliage. Used 
with great success at the famous Wallingford 
Pa., Rose Gardens. . 


Apply before Winter 
Apply Terogen now and again just before 
covering your roses for the winter. Order 
through your dealer or direct, as follows: 
By Express 
$ 


od 


-f 


5.25 
By Express 
F. O. B. Philadelphia 
25 lb. drum m 
50 lb. drum 
100 lb. drum 
NOTE: A 10 lb. tin is sufficient for one applica 
tion for 30 to 50 rose bushes. . 
Bulletin “Winter Care of Roses” 
free on request. 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Established 1897 
3642 Filbert St. - Philadelphia‘ 


Makers of Fungtrogen spray for controlling 
mildew and black spot. 





GRASS 
SHEARS 


This is the useful 
lawn trimming’ shear 
mentioned in our ad- 
vertising columns on 
page VII, and which are 
given as a reward for 
the securing of new 
subscriptions to THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 








These shears are a 
most practical and 
well-built tool and al- 
most indispensable to 
the proper care of the 
lawn. 











